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THE THREAT TO U.N.O. 


HE United Nations can never work unless the nations that 

comprise it are united. That, of course, is a commonplace, but 
the events of the past few days demonstrate the necessity for under- 
lining it. The experience of the League of Nations is being repeated 
all too soon, and there is danger that U.N.O., like the League, may 
be accused of failing when what has really happened is that one or 
more of its members is failing it. Now that ‘the mischief caused 
by the Russian delegate’s motion in the Security Council regarding 
the presence of British troops in Greece has been glossed over 
sufficiently to allow the Council to proceed to other business, there 
is some temptation to say as little as possible about the sorry affair. 
But there are certain things that must be said. The tactics Russia 
has seen fit to pursue this time cannot be repeated often without 
bringing the whole structure of U.N.O. to the ground. There was 
never a shadow of substance in the complaint about British troops 
in Greece. The troops have been there for twelve months and more, 
and have been playing an increasingly pacific and constructive role. 
When M. Vyshinsky came to London he said not a word about 
British troops in Greece. Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov indeed 
had both expressed themselves satisfied with their conversations with 
Mr. Bevin on the subject. It was only after Persia had, wisely or 
unwisely, and certainly without any prompting or approval from 
Great Britain, raised the question of Russian troops within her 
borders, that M. Vyshinsky saw the opportunity of a petty tactical 
riposte by trying to assimilate the position of Russian troops in Persia 
with the totally different case of British troops in Greece. He secured 
no support in the Council except from his dependent associate 
Poland. Every other member of the Council asserted, what every 
man in every street in every country outside Russia knows, that the 
presence of British troops in Greece cofmstitutes no kind of threat 
to international peace. And the two representatives of Greece in- 
sisted successively that British troops were in Greece at the Greek 
Government’s request, and were at present indispensable for the 
maintenance of internal order. 

It is no use pretending, moreover, that it was all cleared up satis- 
factorily in the end. Flashlight photographs of smiles and hand- 
Shakes carry us nowhere. For a week and more the world has been 
presented with the spectacle of two of the three Great Powers at 
loggerheads at the first meeting of the Organisation that was to have 
consecrated and demonstrated their co-operation—and that by the 
sole action and on the sole responsibility of one of them. Mr. 


Bevin may have used: hard words in’ the discussions; this was no 
occasion for diplomatic periphrases. But it was he in the end who 
abandoned his just demand that his country should be cleared, by 
formal resolution of the Council, of the utterly groundless charges 
brought against it. But the complaint against M. Vyshinsky is not 
of his attitude towards Great Britain—this country is still capable 
of taking care of itself—but of his attitude towards the United 
Nations. That was marked by a levity—for no one could regard his 
charges as other than a tactical manoeuvre—and a forensic cynicism 
which differs as the poles from the loyalty and support due to the 
nascent organisation as an instrument of international peace. U.N.O 
is designed as an agency for the settlement of international disputes ; 
M. Vyshinsky has used it as a forum for fomenting an international 
dispute. This is of ill omen for the future, particularly in the light 
of the Russian delegate’s threat to apply in certain eventualities the 
veto reserved to any Great Power on the Council. Whether the veto 
could, in fact, have been applied was left undecided, but its invo- 
cation at so early a stage in U.N.O.’s existence is a: grave blow to 
confidence. As to the effects of the episode, they can be better 
assessed when it is seen whether the companion resolution, tabled 
by the companion Ukraine, on Indonesia is to be proceeded with 
and what comes of it if it is. If that is dropped it will be possible 

to claim that U.N.O. has at any rate survived a most serious blow 
to its stability, that the independent members of the Security 
Council, apart from Mexico, showed themselves prepared to take 
and express an independent view, and that the Council has gained 


experience which future chairmen and an organised secretariat 
when there is one, will find valuable. But no organisation could 
stand many of such episodes 
- 
Prospect for France 
M. Gouin’s Government won its first, if minor, success last week 


when its arbitrator, M. Louis Saillant, achieved a settlement of the 
Paris printers’ strike, which permitted the Paris Press to 
publication. M. Gouin’s frank analysis of France’s economic difficu!l- 
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simplified by the withdrawal of General de Gaulle; the Assembly 
has assumed unchallenged responsibility for the government of the 
country, and must stand or fall by the results. What is required 
is time for M. Gouwin's programme to take effect. It is now thought 
that the forthcoming elections will take place in April rather than 
May ; by then the Government must not only enforce its economic 
programme, but carry through the Assembly the new constitution 
of the Fourth Republic, as drafted by the Constitutional Commission. 
Some of its provisions, especially those applying to the political 
parties, are certain to arouse violent opposition. A further difficulty 
facing the Government is that of enforcing the proposed reduction 
of one-third to one-half in military expenditure, and in reconciling 
this with France’s heavy commitments in Europe and in the Far 
East. It will call for the highest dezree of self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice by all classes and by powerful sectional interests if the 
Government’s programme is to succeed; indeed, the situation 
demands little less than a complete revolution in French political 
attitudes and habits. There are few signs of that as yet. 


Hope for China 

The truce which was arranged three weeks ago between the 
Chinese National Government and the Communists has developed 
into an agreement which may provide the basis for the development 
of a peaceful and democratic China. The Government and the 
Communists have agreed to end the political dictatorship hitherto 
exercised by the Kuomintang and to form a coalition government in 
which all political parties are represented. The formation of an all- 
party Government is to be followéd in May by the meeting of a 
National Assembly which will draft a democratic constitution for 
China. Lastly, the armed forces controlled by the Communists 
and the Kuomintang are to be reduced and merged in a new national 
army divorced from political control. The agreement is the most 
hopeful development that China has witnessed for many years; if 
it holds, China can at least hope for the end of civil war, the 
restoration of her unity, and the long-postponed birth of a genuine 
democracy. Like the truce which it followed, the agreement is 
largely the effect of the efforts of General George Marshall, and is 
evidence of the anxiety of the United States to see the creation of a 
strong and united China. The difficulties in the way of implement- 
ing it, however, should not be underestimated ; the greatest is likely 
to be encountered immediately over the question of the armed 
forces. It will require the most loyal co-operation between General 
Chiang Kai-shek and General Chan En-lai if they are to combine 
to suppress any attempts at revolt, and it will be a major problem 
to organise a truly national force which is not affected by the 
ideological differences that still divide the new-found friends, and, 
even more, their followers. 


Germany's Industry 

The date has already passed by which the occupying Powers in 
Geimany were to have agreed on the amount of industrial equip- 
ment to be made available for reparations in the Western zones of 
occupation. The failure to agree is unfortunate, because the longer 
the delay the longer it will take to place Germany’s economy on a 
footing that will allow her to pay her way and so relieve the Allies of 
the expenditures they are at present incurring on Germany’s im- 
ports of foodstuffs. Some fundamental decisions have already been 
taken. Production of armaments and ammunition, also types of 
aircraft, sea-going ships, aluminium and magnesium, synthetic petrol, 
rubber and ammonia, heavy machine tools and some war chemicals 
is to be eliminated completely. Agreement has also been reached 
that the productive capacity of the chemical and machine manufac- 
turing industries shall be limited to domestic requirements, the sur- 
plus being made available for reparations. The crucial question is 
steel, which is a basic industry from the point of view of war poten- 
tial, of reparations, and of the exports which will be required to pay 
for food and other essential imports. Agreement has been reached 
on a maximum capacity of 7.5 million tons, one-third of Germany’s 
1929 production, and an allowable production, except with specific 
permission from the central authorities, of 5.8 million tons. The 
question at issue is which figure shall be taken to determine the sur- 
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plus productive capacity available for reparations. Under the 
Potsdam agreement Germany is to be permitted a standard of life 
not exceeding the average of Europe, excluding the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. Since the figures of steel production have been 
fixed without relation to the level of imports Germany will have to 
pay for to sustain her permitted standard of life, the British authori- 
ties have rightly pressed for the acceptance of the higher figure as a 
criterion of what constitutes surplus capacity. Given the very severe 
steps which are being taken to destroy Germany’s war potential, there 
is no advantage to anyone in reducing Germany to a permanently 
depressed area which will require continuous subsidies from the 
victors in order to avoid starvation. 


National Insurance 


The comprehensive Bill introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Griffiths on Wednesday applies the principle of national 
insurance in a new sense. Rightly or wrongly—and there can be 
no question that it is right—the measure exacts contributions from 
and ensures benefits to every man and woman in the country from 
school-leaving age till death. The consequence, no doubt, is that 
a small minority who have no need of benefits will get them, but 
there is no real disadvantage in that, and it makes effectively for 
simplicity in administration. With the Beveridge proposals as foun- 
dation, and the plan prepared by the Coalition Government as 
pattern, the Government Bill must command general and cordial 
support, though ample room remains for criticism and amendment 
in detail. The contributions are high, but, as the Minister was able 
to demonstrate clearly, the worker’s part of them is well within the 
worker’s reach, being less than he habitually pays for smaller benefits 
today ; the employer’s lays a considerable, but not an intolerable, 
burden on industry ; and the State’s is a thoroughly sound invest- 
ment if the provisions in the Bill, together with the projected 
National Health Service, result in an appreciable diminution of 
preventable disease, which is computed to cost the country today 
some £300,000,000 a year. Whether the benefits are conceived on 
the soundest lines is matter for argument; Mr. R. A. Butler. for 
example, was fully justified in raising the question whether too 
much was not being done for old age and too little for youth. These 
and other like questions are matters for the committee stage. for 
which ample time is imperatively needed. The main fact that 
emerges now is that the country is being endowed with a scheme 
comprehensive in range, with a single contribution, a single fund, 
a single scale of benefits and a single administrative machine, calcu- 
lated to alleviate the burdens of unemployment, sickness and old age 
alike. 


Houses and Costs 


On Tuesday, Mr. Bevan introduced two Bills to provide new and 
increased rates of subsidies for houses built by local authorities ; they 
also include additional subsidies for flats where sites are exceptionally 
expensive, and for assistance in building prefabricated houses. The 
subsidies are intended to provide houses at rents of 10s. a week in 
most areas, 12s. 6d. in the London area, and 7s. 6d. in country areas, 
which is giving tenants extremely favourable treatment, and it may 
be questioned whether Mr. Bevan should not have tried to stimulate 
private building instead of restricting his assistance to local authorities 
alone (except for houses for agricultural workers). The cost 10 
the Exchequer, and to the rates, represented by the subsidies is 
over three times as large as before the war. It may be that 
the country can afford an annual charge of some £2,700,000 per 
year for every 100,000 houses which are built, in order to provide 
houses for its workers at rents which they can afford to pay. But 
in this, as in many other matters, the Government appears to pro- 
ceed in a purely piecemeal manner, and to reckon capacity to pay 
entirely on the basis of our needs and not of our resources. No one 
doubts that the country can afford, singly, any of the measures which 
the Government has introduced or is going to introduce, either 
social insurance, or housing subsidies, or food subsidies, or nationali- 
sation of coal, or any other one of the numerous benefits it promises 
us. How many, and how much of each, we can afford is another 
question. 
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MORE FOOD TROUBLES 


HE jolt which the country received from the Minister of Food’s 

statement on Tuesday was sharp and painful. In the House 
of Commons the reaction was one of gloom turning to indignation. 
In that new and sensitive forum of public opiniun, the food queue, 
Joom was already so deep that only indignation was possible. The 
public clearly has little more resistance to shocks about food. If 
that were not so the news of an ounce off the fat ration, a renewed 
deepening of the colour of bread and tightening of supplies of 
eggs and bacon could not have caused the stir that it did. We 
have had worse food bulletins in the past and we have not always 
had the sop of four more points a month and an extra half-pint 
of milk a week. What has caused patience to run out so suddenly 
has probably been the combination of long-term factors with the 
mounting crescendo of bad news in the very worst period of the 
winter. As soon as Christmas was over it became clear that the 
shops were even less able to provide variety than they normally 
are in January. Then came a series of grave statements about 
shortage of cereals in other countries. Then there was the sudden 
withdrawal of dried eggs, the reaction to which clearly came as 
a painful surprise to the Government though the consumption 
figures alone should have warned them that the all too prevalent 
bad jokes about this war-time standby were no indication of its 
very real usefulness. It certainly exceeds that of the majority 
of American films which are still being imported at a considerable 
expense of dollars. And then came Sir Ben Smith’s rather alarmist 
and apologetic statement. It was a little too much. 

In these circumstances he who counsels a pause, a broad view 
of the situation and the restoration of a more patient frame of 
mind courts unpopularity. But these things are what realism 
requires. The Minister of Food can clearly do more than he has 
done in the past to bring the facts before the public. He can 
also do something (though this also requires a willing audience) 
to rub in unpalatable news to which the public has always had 
open access. But he cannot make rain fall in Australia, Argentina, 
North Africa, South Africa and India—all the major grain- 
exporting areas of the world, in fact, excepting North America— 
where drought and bad harvests have produced most of our present 
troubles. The perspective of a world shortage of food is a long 
one. The first warning signs were given well over a year ago 
when statements were made in the United States that the long-term 
outlook, based on a review of world production, was not good. 
The conference of allied Food Ministers and officials held in 
London in the summer also issued unmistakable warnings of 
coming shortages of practically all energy-giving and body-building 
foods, and it is a commonplace of the nutrition experts that shortage 
anywhere in these departments is inevitably reflected in an increased 
pressure on the basic bulky foods—grain and potatoes. Recogni- 
tion of these fundamentals is something more than mere wisdom 
after the fact. The information was open to all. The trouble 
is that the average housewife is so fully occupied with getting and 
rendering palatable what food there is that she has neither the time 
nor the patience to keep the world food situation under continuous 
review. 

Nevertheless the Minister of Food cannot escape his share 
of the blame. Faced with the dilemma that there is seldom any 
good news to give and that bad news is more unwelcome now 
than ever it was, he seems to have decided to alternate between 
the two, giving hope in one speech and taking it away in the next. 
This has had the unfortunate effect that for several months the 
public has been unable to gather from Sir Ben Smith’s statements 
just what the food situation was. Consequently when, as was 
the case this week, the bad news rose to such a height that it 
overflowed, it completely swamped the few scraps of comfort and 
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left everybody in a thoroughly bad temper. The suspicion begins 
to form that the Minister has an inadequate grasp of the factors 
potentially affecting the future situation. That the extraction 
rate for flour was ever lowered to 80 per cent., in deference 
to arguments concerning the public’s preference for white bread 
which are more than a little doubtful, was clearly a mistake. It 
is true that milling offals are a major source of animal feeding-stuffs 
but there was little point in encouraging a rise in the pig and 
poultry population so long as the danger existed that the increased 
rations might not be maintained. 

Sir Ben Smith’s difficulties are many, and some of them have not 
had to be faced by his predecessors. No other Minister, even in 
the darkest days of the war, has had to provide for a public so 
utterly weary of the round of shortages, ration books, queues and 
monotonous diet as is the public of today. Lord Woolton and 
Colonel Llewellyn could always point to the virtue of tightening 
the belt in order to shorten the war. Sir Ben Smith, dealing with 
citizens who have few, if any, spare reefs in their belts, can at 
best plead the needs of European peoples to whom starvation is 
a reality. The cause is laudable, but for better or for worse, it 
does not make such an immediate imprint on the public mind as 
the threat of defeat in war. Nor do the difficulties end here. Stocks 
have had to be reduced below their wartime margins to assist 
Europe, to reduce expense and to release space for urgent productive 
work, This reduction could hardly have been avoided. And Sir 
Ben pleads that he could not even take the public into his confi- 
dence concerning the extent of the reduction because the Ministry 
of Food has to buy in a sellers’ market. To broadcast our plight 
would be to drive up prices against us. Well, the cat is out of the 
bag now. Any seller of grain who was in doubt as to how much 
he could raise his prices to take full advantage of our distress has 
all the information he needs. 

In any case we are not alone in our difficulties. The shortage 
of grain is a world shortage. Moreover it is already clear that the 
troubles of the great cities of Europe, with 140,000,000 people 
getting less than the minimum of 2,000 calories a day, are much 
greater than ours are likely to be. And there is no comparison 
whatever between the danger we face and the colossal disaster 
which threatens India as a result of the failure of the monsoon. 
In two months’ time, unless rain falls in sufficient quantity, there 
may well be’a death-roll which will dwarf our troubles to insignifi- 
cance. There is still room for heart-searching as to what sacrifices 
we can afford to make in the little time that remains. But it would 
be useless to deny that there is no mass movement in this country 
to send food abroad, and this may arise to some extent from an 
instinctive feeling that we are near the margin at which our own 
ability to help the rest of the world is threatened. The shipments 
already made for the relief of Europe have been heavy and have 
required sacrifices. Great Britain is normally a net importer of 
food. What food we send abroad is to a major extent what we 
have received from other overseas countries. Surely the time is 
coming when the channel must be shortened. During his recent 
visit to Washington Sir Ben Smith accepted a reduction of 250,000 
tons in British wheat imports in the first half of 1946. Large as 
this diversion is in absolute terms it is relatively small compared 
with our annual consumption. If this represents a heavy sacrifice, 
which was how Sir Ben described it, then our stock-margin must 
be narrow indeed. It at least justifies an examination of the posi- 
tions of other and more direct suppliers of grain. 

Who are these suppliers? It has already been pointed out that 
most of the grain-growing areas of the world have recently suffered 
bad harvests. In fact the field can rapidly be narrowed down to 
the Ukraine and the U.S.A. The present grain supply position 
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in the Ukraine is one of the many factors in Soviet Russia about 
which we know nothing. The Ukraine is one of the historic 
granaries of Europe, but whether it has a surplus now, after 
meeting the demands of devastated Russia, is doubtful. The 
United States suffers the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
known statistical position, though the sudden downward revision 
of her estimated wheat stocks by 61,000,000 bushels tends to 
weaken confidence in the American figures. But quite apart from 
that it is common knowledge that Americans have far more to eat 
than they really need. Fortunately it is known to the Americans 
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themselves. Mr. Lehman, the Director-General of UNRRA, js 
never tired of pointing it out. It is perhaps not too much to 
that, even if the prevailing prejudice against this country forbids 
any further American aid to us, it may still be possible to provide 
substantial relief direct to the areas which need it most. All that 
is primarily America’s business. This country will continue 
do as much as its own distresses permit, but it hardly needed 
this week’s crisis to underline the fact that it is a sheer pinysicg 
impossibility for us to feed all those who need food from ou 
own resources. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE question of the forthcoming official Life of Lloyd George is 

still provoking a good deal of discussion. The work, it will be 
remembered, has been entrusted to Mr. Malcolm Thomson (by no 
means to be confused with the well-known journalist George Malcolm 
Thomson), whose recent book, The Life and Times of Winston 
Churchill, can hardly be said to inspire excessive confidence in his 
capacity to tackle a job that might well daunt the ablest and most 
experienced biographer. That, however, is by the way. The Dowager 
Countess Lloyd George is in possession of a mass of her late hus- 
band’s papers, but I believe they are all sealed by the Administrator 
appointed in connection with certain proceedings now before the 
Courts, and are therefore inaccessible for the present. A further 
question may arise in regard to some of them. It is well known 
that many highly confidential papers issued to Cabinet Ministers 
bear an inscription in red across the top indicating that they are 
“the property of His Britannic Majesty’s Government.” How far 
such papers, if retained by a Minister, can be considered available for 
purposes of his biography is a nice question, and I am not sure to 
whom it falls to decide it. 

* * * 7 

Appointment to the Embassy at Moscow represents a duty to be 
discharged rather than an honour to be sought, and when it is a 
case of following so outstanding a representative as Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr the emphasis is more than ever on duty and less on 
pleasure. But all things considered, Sir Maurice Peterson is as 
good a man as could have been sent to the Soviet capital—unless a 
choice was made from outside the diplomatic service, for which in 
this case there is little to be said. Sir Maurice has had wide and 
varied diplomatic experience, including posts at Baghdad and 
Ankara, where there was sufficient contact with Soviet influence to 
be valuable in future. He is not known to be a priori either 
sympathetic or antithetic to Soviet doctrines, and he can approximate 
as much as necessary to the tone approved by Mr. Bevin in dis- 
cussions with Soviet representatives. Moscow is, in these days, a 
post of the first importance, and everyone will wish Sir Maurice 
success for much wider than personal reasons. 

e . 7 * 

A letter which reaches me from an Englishman who has long lived 
in the United States contains what I think is some sound and per- 
tinent counsel. “I wish,” says the writer, “ we could get Lend-Lease 
into perspective. Whatever its value was to us, it would never have 
passed Congress except as a defensive measure at a time when, at 
last, the legislators realised the dangerous position the U.S.A. was 
in. This fact should always be brought out when we speak of Lend- 
Lease—even if we are expressing gratitude. Our failure (or rather 
the failure of Americans) to make this central fact apparent is the 
cause of many of our troubles. Opinion here has been led to think 
of Lend-Lease as an act of pure charity, like UNRRA, and when 
we bubble over with gratitude and talk of American generosity we 
confirm that wrong point of vew. This sort of maladroit handling 
of our dealings is the most depressing feature of Anglo-American 
relations.” There is a great deal of wisdom in this. 

* * * + 





The Times very happily gives its obituary notice of Sir Herbert 
Baker the heading “An Imperial Architect.” There could be no 
better description. Sir Herbert was one of a great trio of con- 
temporary British architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott being the other two, but he beyond either Scott or Lutyens, 


and beyond any British architect before or since, left his mark not 
only on this country but on the Commonwealth. He shared the 
Government buildings at New Delhi with Lutyens (a not harmonioys 
partnership) and devoted himself after the last war to the work of 
the War Graves Commission, mainly in France. But it was on 
South Africa in particular, thanks to his early friendship with Cecil 
Rhodes, that Baker chiefly made his impress. Rhodes’ tomb on the 
Matoppos, the Government buildings at Pretoria, the cathedrals at 
Salisbury and Capetown—to enumerate all his work in the Union 
would be to run to the dimensions of a catalogue. Baker’s work is 
not to everyone’s taste, but its importance and variety and territorial 
distribution assure his permanent repute beyond all question. 
* * * * 

G. K. Chesterton once told of an amiable lady who, on reading 
the title of Browning’s poem Pacchiarotto and How He Worked in 
Distemper, supposed it to treat of a dog of that name who mani- 
fested a moving devotion to duty in spite of the incidence of a 
distressing canine ailment. I have been in something the same case 
as Pacchiarotto, except that it was influenza, not distemper, and one 
effect was that I was unable to correct my proofs. In consequence 
a sentence which I wrote as: “ Ever since the appointment of Mr. 
Bryce in 1907 British Ambassadors at Washington have been now 
of the professional now of the non-professional type” appeared as 
“not of the professional but of the non-professional type.” This, 
as various correspondents have not failed to point out, is quite in- 
accurate. I do not excuse; I only explain. Incidentally, also, I 
wrote from memory, in the absence of references, that the German 
and Japanese V-Day holidays had cost the nation some 2 million tons 
of coal. It turns out to be between 3} and 4 millions. 

* * * * 

The death of Col. G. D. Turner, of which I learn with great regret, 
recalls the sensational prison mutiny at Dartmoor in 1932. Col. 
Turner was then a Prison Commissioner, one of the most humane 
and enlightened of them, and happened to be visiting Dartmoor at 
the time. The coolness and courage with which he moved among 
desperate men, who had set a block of the prison buildings on fire 
and were obviously ready for anything, has been described as the 
kind of thing for which in other circumstances V.C.s are awarded. 
There is no doubt that his quiet, fearless, dissuasion had a great effect 
in restraining the more hesitant and more reasonable, and so limiting 
the extent of the riot. 

* * * * 

A neutral friend well placed to follow the trend of opinion in 
Germany gives me a depressing picture of the general frame of 
mind. Even what may be termed from an international point of 
view the best Germans are quite frankly expressing regret not that 
they made the war but that they lost the war. So far from execrating 
Hitler as the cause of all their misery, they look back to the Hitler 
régime as the brightest period in German history, when the country 
was feared and therefore respected, when unemployment vanished 
and the average German lived in comfort. 

* a * + 

A fifty years’ editorship is not, I think, unique, but it is near enough 
to it to make the retirement of Mr. A. W. Kiddy from the editorial 
chair of the Bankers’ Magazine after filling it for half a century, 4 
notable event. Mr. Kiddy will be well remembered by older readers 


of this journal as the writer of its Finance Page for many years. 
JANUS. 
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A UNO 


By A DIPLOMATIC 


T this time a week ago the atmosphere surrounding the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations as a whole, and of the Security 
Council in particular, was serene, hopeful, confident. The Security 
Council had dealt expeditiously and effectively with the Russo- 
Persian dispute, and thereby, it seemed, firmly established its authority 
and prestige. The other organs of the United Nations, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Assembly itself and its various Committees, 
were ploughing steadily ahead with a mass of useful and constructive 
work. Now, within a week, the whole picture has changed, and even 
the most confident of forecasters would be chary of predicting what 
the outcome of the next week may be. The whole future of the 
United Nations, into whose organisation so much devoted, intelligent, 
selfless labour has been put by so many men and women of so many 
nations during the past three years, seems to be hovering on the 
brink of disaster. How has this appalling sudden change come about? 
It is of the most vital importance that everyone should understand 
the real inner mechanics of what has happened, for if understanding 
is merely partial or superficial, judgement will be obscured and 

opinion divided. 

*x 7 * * 

It is also of the utmost importance to understand that the conse- 
quences of what has happened will not be altered by whatever formiuia 
of compromise in settlement of the overt issue before it, the Russo- 
British dispute over the presence of British troops in Greece, may 
be reached by the Security Council between the time these notes 
ase written and the time they are read. The real issue before the 
Council, the issue which threatens the whole conception upon which 
the United Nations is based, is that raised by Mr. Vyshinsky on 
Monday night, when he threatened to use the Great Power right of 
veto under Article 27 of the Charter to block a verdict by the Council 
which would have exonerated Britain of the Russian accusations. No 
matter what happens now to the dispute im question, no matter what 
compromises are found to settle the other disputes before the Council 
without a vote, the tremors of that earthquake will go on pulsating 
through the foundations of the new organisation, shaking out the 
bricks and mortar of which it hadbeen so patiently and painstakingly 
laid, until one of fWo things happens—either the tremors shake 
the organisation into irreparable pices, or the foundations settle back 
again on the firm basis of a definitive interpretation of how the veto 
power is to be used. 


7 * * * 


fn order to get a really clear understanding of the dimensions of 
the psychological crisis that Mr. Vyshinsky’s threat has created, it is 
necessary to recapitulate briefly the history of the United Nations 
conception, and of the veto in particular. The idea of a new World 
Organisation to replace the old League of Nations dates far back 
almost to the earliest days of the war, to long before either Russia or 
the United States had been attacked. Britain and America were 
working quietly together on the idea of creating a world coalition 
fur war and then transforming it into a world coalition for peace in 
the days when London was still being blasted and burned by the 
bombs of the first blitz. It was inherent in the Atlantic Charter of 
August, 1941, that basic document of the war coalition. That coali- 
tion came into formal existence on January 1, 1942, when twenty- 
%x nations signed the United Nations Declaration in Washington. 
Meanwhile, Russia had been brought into the idea of perpetuating 
the coalition in a peace-time organisation for collective security. 
Her adherence to such a concept was formally embodied in the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May, 1942. During the next two years, 
while the tides of war ebbed and flowed, the experts of the three 
Powers worked separately, formulating their idea in drafts in the back 
tooms of their respective Foreign Offices. Finally they came together 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington in August of 1944. 


* * * * 


Tt was here that the clash between the Anglo-American conception 
of what the new world organisation was to be and to do and the 
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DIARY. 


CORRESPONDENT 


Russian conception first came into conflict. And the differences 
between the two conceptions crystallised on the questien of how the 
projected Security Council was to vote in taking its decisions. The 
Russians conceived of the Security Council as being a mechanism for 
rubber-stamping the decisions of its immer cabinet, which was to 
consist of the Big Three. Only grudgingly did they admit even the 
Chinese and the French to the status of equality as permanent 
members. There must be, they maintained, complete unanimity 
among the Great Powers on all matters brought before the Security 
Council, even down to whether it could hear or discuss a complaint 
made by any other nation. For this reason, they said, the voting 
procedure in the Security Council must be such as would give 
each of the Great Powers the complete right of veto over amy and 
every aspect of the functioning of the Council. This, both British 
and Americans knew, would be hopelessly unacceptable not only ro 
democratic public opinion in their own countries, but to all the 
smaller Powers upon whose co-operation the success of the world 
organisation would rest. Thus, on this point the experts at Dum- 
barton Oaks reached deadlock, and the Dumbarton Oaks draft pro- 
posals of necessity left voting procedure for the Security Council 


open. 
* * * * 


The following February, at Yalta, President Roosevelt produced 
his famous compromise, which has now become Article 27 of thte 
Charter. It was admittedly a compromise which favoured the 
Russian point of view, and it was defended on the ground that 
without some such concession Russian adherence to the world organi- 
sation would be jeopardised. It was. undemocratic, it made the 
great Powers a law unto themselves within the organisatio.1, it made 
them the sole judges of their own actions, but it was worth it, it was 
argued, if it meant Russian co-operation in the United Nations. 
Repeatedly it was said in its justification, by President Roosevelt, 
by Mr. Cordell Hull, by Mr. Eden and many other of its defenders, 
that it would only be used as “a last resort,” as a final defence by a 
Great Power against enforcement action or sanctions by the Security 
Council which it considered definitely hostile to its absolutely vital 
interests. How President Roosevelt must have turned in his grave 
when he heard the use to which Mr. Vyshinsky put it last Monday 
night! 


* * * * 


For here no vital Russian interest was involved, nor even any 
action by the Council was contemplated. It was simply a matter 
of putting on record the Council’s verdict as between Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
accusation that the presence of British troops in Greece endangered 
international peace and security, and Mr. Bevin’s contention that 
they did not. There could be no possible doubt in the mind of any 
observer what the opinien of the other members of the Council was. 
Excluding the two principals, five of the other nine members of the 
Council had openly declared themselves as believing Mr. Bevin and 
not Mr. Vyshinsky on xhat issue. At the moment when Mr 
Vyshinsky intervened with his threat, he faced certain defeat if the 
Egyptian motion had been put to the vote, with or without the 
inclusion of the votes of the principals. 


* * . * 


But it would have been a defeat in the diplomatic sense only ; it 
would have involved nothing whatever detrimental to Russian vital 
interests. To use the veto thus to block what was in effect no more 
than a simple expression of opinion by the Council, to prevent it 
from giving an honest and just verdict as between two of its members 
involving no action whatever either for or against either of them, 
was a perversion of the concession made by President Roosevelt to 
secure Russ:an co-operation going far beyond anything that was ever 
imagined. If the United Nations survives this blow, which must 
shake the confidence cf every one of the other Powers, Great or smail, 
in the justice and equity of its decisions, it wll be a miracle. 
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ILL there be justice for the South Tyrol? How many have 
anxiously put that question to me in Austria, among them 
some of the 75,000 peasants from the South Tyrol, once happy, now 
uprooted and poverty-stricken, whose life had been encompassed by 
the worship of God and the love of their beautiful homeland, their 
liberty, their language and traditions, of which they have been ruth- 
lessly deprived by the violent nationalism of the Fascists and Hitler’s 
treachery. Twenty-five years ago the Austrian peace delegation, of 
which I was a member, fought in vain at St. Germain for the sacred 
right of Austria to keep the South Tyrol, which had been an integral 
part of that country for a thousand years. All the Tyrolese and 
Ladinian communities sent an appeal to President Wilson in a last, 
desperate attempt to avoid Italian.domination. “The President had 
unfortunately,” so writes the biographer of Woodrow Wilson, 
“ promised the Brenner Pass boundary to Orlando, an action which 
he subsequently regarded as a great mistake and deeply regretted.” 
Also Lloyd George felt remorse. “It must be admitted,” he wrote 
in The Truth about the Peace Treaties, “that the hacking off of 
essentially Tyrolese villages and valleys from the rest of the Tyrol 
was incompatible with the principles of self-determination implicitly 
embodied in the original war aims of Allied statesmanship.” 

It was chiefly on strategic grounds that the Brenner frontier was 
asked for. What use has Mussolini made of it? Protected by it in 
the rear, Italy attacked Albania, Yugoslavia and Greece, and after 
stabbing France in the back opened the defences in the North for 
the Nazi barbarians to close the Mediterranean and finish off the 
British Empire on African soil. The execution of this plan had been 
prepared by the infamous agreement concluded by the two dictators 
on June 23rd, 1939, by which Hitler betrayed the South Tyrolese 
in order to forge and to lubricate the Axis. The way, however, had 
been paved by many measures taken by the Italian authorities since 
the annexation of the South Tyrol. This province was at once 
deprived of the far-reaching autonomy it had enjoyed under Austrian 
government. Italy expressly refused to acknowledge the proposed 
rules for the protection of linguistic minorities, and instead rapidly 
embarked on a systematic policy of eradicating them. The work of 
Italianisation was ruthlessly carried out by the Fascists. From the 
schools, the churches and even the ancestral gravestones the native 
language of the Tyrolese was expunged. The use of the name Tyrol 
became a punishable offence ; the teaching of German a severe crime 
punished with long imprisonment and deportation. Systematic war 
was conducted against all the monuments and symbols of Tyrolese 
history and civilisation. Legal coercion was soon supplemented by 
violence and lawlessness of every kind. 

According to the provisions of the above-mentioned agreement 
regarding the transfer of the German-speaking population of the South 
Tyrol, these people had to declare themselves either for acceptance 
of German citizenship and residence in the Reich or for maintenance 
of Italian citizenship. It was evident that with their deeply-rooted 
love for their homeland the South Tyrolese would not willingly 
leave this soil ; only the heaviest pressure would induce them to do 
so. In the arsenal of Nazi propaganda and terrorism there were, 
however, means to undermine and to break even the strongest resist- 
They played on the credulity, the hopes and fears of these 
unfortunate peoples. The new homeland, they were told, would be 
similar to the old one, a mountain district with the same soil. There 
in closed settlements they would live with their former neighbours 
in houses. similar to their ancestral homes, their culture, traditions 
and language safeguarded—a promise cynically made and shamefully 
broken. Those, however, who would opt for maintaining Italian 
citizenship would either be sent to the southern provinces of Italy 
or to Albania and Libya or would lead a miserable life in the South 
Tyrol among neighbours whose language, character and customs were 
wholly different, exposed to the dangers of persecution and expropria- 
tion. No wonder that, faced by this awful dilemma, with no prospect 
of gny assistance from outside or hope of preserving their cultural 

tions in the South Tyrol, some 180,000 persons opted for Ger- 
, and only some 81,000 for Italy. The transfer was to be effected 


ance. 
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THE TYROL REVISITED 


By SIR GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN 


within three years, but according to trustworthy information only 
some 75,000 people have been moved. They have been sent 
regions where they cannot remain, waiting, uprooted and destitute, 
to be allowed to return to their homeland. 

Will the Great Powers who declared at Moscow that they regarded 


as null and void: all actions taken by the German Reich in Austria ' 


confirm by their silence the shameful bargain of Hitler and Mussolini? 
Will the new democratic Italy, which has so emphatically and drastic. 
ally condemned and rejected the policy and the criminal methods of 
the Fascist régime show its goodwill by rescinding the odious contract 
of the two dictators? Will a new page be turned in the relations of 
Austria and Italy and the unhappy past be finally liquidated? The 
“unredeemed provinces "—that was the battle-cry for Italy in her 
long-drawn feud with the Austro-Hungarian Empire. That feud 
was terminated as far as Austria is concerned by the cession of the 
Trentino to Italy in 1920, in which province the Italian-speaking 
population was more than 97 per cent. of the total. On the other 
hand, in the South Tyrol, which Austria had also to hand over to 
Italy, the Austrian German-speaking population amounted to over 
94 per cent. The difference of languages in those parts coincides 
with profound differences in the habits and ways of life of the two 
peoples. These figures have been altered to a certain extent by the 
influx into the South Tyrol of numerous officials of the Italian Civil 
Service and of the semi-official organisations such as syndicates and 
unions, of Carabinieri and custom guards as well as of the constantly 
fluctuating working population of the industrial district of Bozen 
(Bolzano) and Meran (Merano), which were, as is well known, partly 
created for the purpose of denationalising the country. According 
to the official Italian census of January, 1940, there lived in the South 
Tyrol 246,000 German-speaking Tyrolese and Ladins and 86,000 
Italians. According to trustworthy information 30,000-40,000 Italians 
who had never the remotest connection with the South Tyrol have 
lately been brought there from different parts of Italy. Such measures 
are apt to prejudice a future plebiscite, the recognised democratic 
means of ascertaining the will of the people. They ought, therefore, 
to be carefully watched by impartial official observers and representa- 
tives of public opinion of the world. 

To the strategic argument I have referred already. In view of the 
phenomenal developments of the atomic bomb, aircrafts, tanks and 
heavy guns, it will not be as important as in the past to hold strong 
frontiers. There is, moreover, an equally strong line of defence 
further south almost coinciding with the language border-line between 
the South Tyrol and the Trentino. Italy has made considerable 
investments in the South Tyrol by establishing various industries 
and harnessing water-power.\ Since many of these new factories 
produced war material and in view of the changed economic condi- 
tions of the post-war time, a certain number of those works will 
presumably have to be closed down. Austria is most anxious to come 
to a full understanding with Italy regarding her investments, to 
compensate her and to provide her not only with the water-power 
generated in the South Tyrol but also from the North Tyrol. 

The South Tyrol is economically much more important for Austria 
than for Italy. The products of that province (especially fruit and 
wine) are complementary to those of Austria. The addition of very 
substantial visible and invisible exports would be of great assistance 
to Austria in paying for the large imports she needs. Her railway 
communications would also be greatly improved. What counts above 
all, however, is the political and moral effect the return of the South 
Tyrol would have on Austria, a reunion which all the Austrians 
ardently desire. Their belief in the rule of justice, in the power, 
equity and courage of the United Nations and in Austria’s hopeful 
future would be immeasurably strengthened. 

The Austrians and Italians have much in common. The former 
are well aware of Italy’s great contribution to Austria’s culture, 
especially in the spheres of music and architecture. They love the 
natural beauty with which Italy is endowed, and the wonderful works 
of her painters, sculptors and poets throughout the centuries. There 
is every reason for Austria and Italy to be friends ; there is only one 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
fundamental difference which divides them. By the reunion of the 
North and the South Tyrol any cause for friction would be for ever 
removed. Both Italy and Austria have to rehabilitate themselves in 
the eyes of the United Nations, whom they so ardently wish to join 
in their great task, Let them do so by a spontaneous, noble and 
unselfish act of international reconciliation based on a fair plebiscite 
comprising the entire South Tyrol. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRY 


By GEOFFREY COOPER, M.P. 

ILL public ownership succeed where private enterprise has 

failed in the coal, iron and steel, road and rail and air trans- 
port, gas and electricity undertakings? Many will answer em- 
phatically “ No! ” Yet on this issue above every other the Labour 
Government will stand or fall. More than that, by the time the 
programme of nationalisation has been carried through, the whole 
of the country’s economic structure may have been so profoundly 
altered that no reverse process will be possible. If ever there was a 
time when the industrial prosperity of this country was vitally at 
stake it is at this crucial moment. Success might well lead us on 
to great heights ; failure will certainly result in a steadily declining 
standard of living. 

What can we glean from the past? Apart from what must 
generally be admitted as the success under Local Government of “ gas 
and water Socialism ” during the early part of this century, public 
ownership can show few outstandingly successful examples. 
Nowhere can we see in them emerging that new spirit in industry 
we all so much desire—the drive, high executive ability, vision, 
enthusiasm and enterprise—those essential qualities which alone will 
lead our great industries forward to higher standards of proficiency, 
development and technical excellence. Gas, water, electricity and 
wansport undertakings run by Local Authorities have, in most cases, 
been a financial success, even though charging lower rates than the 
private companies they displaced. Inevitably, however, their outlook 
has been parochial. They have failed to pool their services and 
link up one with another to the wider advantage of the consumer. 

Hardly a voice is raised either from within or without our 
national enterprises which can wholeheartedly extol their ex- 
cellence. The Post Office leaves much to be desired in the standard 
of its service to the public. Its own employees, through the Union 
of Post Office Workers, are even at this moment voicing loudly 
their disapproval of the system by which the Post Office is run. 
The B.B.C., the charter of which is due soon to be renewed, must 
greatly improve its services if it is adequately to fulfil its monopoly 
position. Its programmes demand better quality, greater variety 
and the infusion of fresh ideas. Its internal organisation needs 
overhauling to give it a less despotic control over its employees. 
The L.P.T.B. has yet to gain a more vigorous understanding of 
what a vital public service demands. Its employees need the oppor- 
tunity for expressing themselves, whether constructively or concern- 
ing grievances, by other methods than unofficial strikes and “ anti- 


” 


standing” restrictions. The Electricity Board has failed dismally 
in its task. It now requires vision and bold leadership from 
within itself in order to carry out its mandate—of making 


universally available and cheapening the supply of electricity through 
the grid system. Its failure to work out any national pian to fulfil 
our economic and social requirements is paralleled only by its failure 
to extend electricity into rural areas. Similar criticism applies equally 
to other public undertakings such as the Port of London Authority 
and the various pre-war Agricultural Marketing Boards. 

What hope of enlightened reorganisation is there in all this, we 
may well ask. for our civil aviation, the coal industry, road transport 
and so forth, about to be submitted by the Labour Government to 
the operation of nationalisation? A change of ownership alone 
will achieve nothing unless it is accompanied also by a change of 
heart. What are the early signs of suagh a change? Will it mean 
more “ Post Offices”? Will industry be run from Whitehall with 
even more centralising of control in the Government, together with 
an inevitable and unending increase in forms, red tape and Civil 
Servants in general? Not necessarily. Although the early indica- 
tions are few, they are, nevertheless, concrete and encouraging. 
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First, above all others, the Tennessee Valley Authority in America 
has been proving with immense success over twenty-two years the 
democratic way of self-government in industry. The ravages of 
uncontrolled private “enterprise” had laid waste the land. The 
once rich river-valleys were choked with eroded soil washed down 
from the slopes denuded of trees and crumbling from the reckless 
farming methods of the past. Though less pronounced, are not 
similar symptoms evidenced here in our mining and other industries 
now requiring great vision and enterprise and a vast expenditure of 
energy and capita! to restore them to efficient production? David 
Lilienthal, the chairman of the T.V.A., evolved his “ grass roots” 
principle of democratic organisation. The people themselves have 
been led actively to participate in carrying out a series of carefully 
devised plans. They are learning that co-operation is better than 
competition, and helping to do the job oneself—taking responsibility 
—promotes enthusiasm and cuts red tape. For the whole of the 
agricultural and land-reclamation part of this scheme, the T.V.A. 
employs only fifty-three Federal officials (the equivalent of our 
Civil Servants), and it covers an area the size of England and Scot- 
land. No proposals for running industry with a host of Civil Servants 
from Whitehall in this. 

Similarly, in this country several pioneers running large and 
successful engineering and other works under socialised methods are 
proving beyond cavil that self-selection of leaders in the works, 
co-operation by joint counselling at all levels, representation of 
those with proved technical skill and high executive ability, coupled 
with consumer interests on the boards of directors, «re producing 
results measuring up to and excelling even the best that private 
enterprise by traditional methods has so far achieved. If any 
organisation is either consistently successful, or continually fails to 
achieve satisfactory results, the responsibility rests invariably with 
those at the head. 

The solution of the whole problem, therefore, lies in what may 
be termed a “scientific” method of appointing those in control. 
The sole responsibility vested in any one Minister to appoint auto- 
cratically whom he will is no very certain way to inspire confidence 
or to select only the finest talent. If those working under boards 
of public corporations are to feel a really intimate respon- 
sibility for the success of the undertaking, they must have a chance 
to contribute directly to the results and share in the responsibility 
of choosing those whom they can trust to get them. This is not 
the sort of workers’ control now being discouraged by the Trades 
Union Congress, but it is workers’ participation, resulting from theit 
combined skills, experieace and initiative finding expression through 
their representatives on the board itself. Public service and con- 
fidence are similarly stimulated by suitable representation. 

We discover that there is a functional basis on which to build 
the new boards. Every individual working usefully in society is 
our model. Each one of us is both a consumer and a producer. So 
with nationalised corporate bodies ; they, too, should conform to 
a functional pattern. The controlling board should consist 
first of those with consumer (distribution) skill and experience, 
nominated from a panel of those with proved executive com- 
petence in the fields of public service, local government, export 
and other distributive industries, also in Colonial administration or 
Dominion relations shouid the particular nationalised undertaking, 
as with civil aviation, have a dual consumer responsibility to this 
country and to the Commonwealth. The distribution or consumer 
interest should be the largest since, in al! public undertakings, the 
public interest should predominate. 

Next, the board will include a definite proportion of those with 
experience of production. If it be electric supply, then those with 
technical competence in the production of the equipment, as well 
as those with practical experience in the productive organisation of 
the supply services, should be represeaied on the board. They will 
come from within the industry, from both the manual-worker and 
the executive groups. Then suitably qualified experts must be 
appointed to deal with the economics of past operations shown up 
by exhaustive statistical and financial records. And, finally, those 
planning future development must have the two-fold responsibility 
of watching and aiding technical developments, so as to incor- 
porate new equipment as it is produced, and proposing develop- 
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ment into fresh fields with ever-improving organisational methods 
as the continually changing circumstances warrant. The board must 
be kept vitally progressive. In short, the board will not be made 
up merely of names drawn from a hat by the particular Ministry, 
as now seems to apply, nor as the result of hearsay reputations, nor 
from friends or relations of the Minister or his advisers. Boards 
will work as collective bodies, composed.-functionally of the four 
essential divisions common to all undertakings, of: Distribution 
(consumer interests), production, econOmics and planning. 

The Minister having thus delegated his essential responsibility 
will have the straightforward task of supervising the carrying out of 
the main outline of policy and then checking financially and statis- 
tically the results obtained. Such methods of organisation would 
mean a vast reduction of the Civil Service. This decentralisation 
would place the onus on the board of each State-owned undertaking 
to prove its efficiency by its results, published in even more com- 
plete form than they are now for public limited companies. But 
it would go further, and by spreading responsibility to all levels of 
the organisation and by fostering an active participation in carrying 
out the tasks it is set, would replace by a sense of fulfilment the 
present widespread feeling of frustration and lead us forward towards 
an economic as well as a political democracy. There is nothing 
better than responsibility to prove a man and bring out the best 
that is in him. There is nothing better than self-government to 
guide and control a country’s future. But democracy will yet prove 
to be a sham unless both the democratic spirit and means of expres- 
sion extend throughout its industry, its social activities as well as its 
pelitics. Unless nationalisation provides such a channel of expression, 
it will surely fail. 


PROSPECTS IN SPAIN 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 

HE continued existence of a Fascist State in Europe nearly a 

whole year after the Fiihrerdémmerung is an anomaly which 
puzzles many. The repeated statements and interviews in which 
the Caudillo, lamentably eating his words, explains that his régime 
is not Fascist and that it never was pro-Nazi deceive no one. We all 
remember the bunting by the hundreds of yards which lavishly 
decorated Madrid with swastikas to receive Himmler. And when the 
Caudillo argues that the Cortes is sitting and retains its legislative 
functions, he would have the rest of the world forget that his so- 
called Cortes is a chorus of “yes-men” directly or indirectly appointed 
by him ; and that he personally retairis a power as despotic as that 
of any ruler in the world today, and more so than that of any previous 
ruler of Spain without exception, save perhaps Ferdinand VII. To 
be precise, General Franco can and does put into prison any person 
he likes for as long as he likes ; can and does inflict fines for any sum 
he likes, and punishes any acts he dislikes without any reference 
whatever to the law—except the “laws” he makes. The Press is 
gagged, and men of letters have a choice of two things—to cease 
writing altogether or to submit to dictation and write what they are 
told on the themes they are told. 

These are the facts, moderately stated. The survival of such a 
régime is therefore a matter of concern for the whole of Europe, and 
(owing to the deep and subtle ties which unite Spain with America) 
to the whole world as well. The continuation of General Franco in 
office is a danger to us all, Spaniards and non-Spaniards. It is in 
the common interest to bring it to am end; and, therefore, it is 
important to understand why it has survived its allied régimes of 
Germany and Italy. The chief reason is obvious. The Nazi and the 
Fascist systems did not fall because they were totalitarian ; but 
because they were defeated in war. Experience has shown that, once 
a nation falls a prey to the totalitarian system of Government, it is 
all but impossible for it to save itself without foreign help. Now 
that the intellectual sacrifices demanded by a most dangerous war 
are no longer required, and that, on the contrary, if we are to save the 
peace, a growing degree of clarity and candour will be necessary, it is 
time to say that, from the point of view of the technique of Govern- 
ment, the Communist and the Fascist systems are identical. Indeed, 
the Fascist systems are imitations of the Communist totalitarian 
Stete invented by Lenin. The one-party, one-Press, Ogpu system 
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of Government became the model on which Mussolini, Hitler and 
Franco organised their States ; and work in foreign countries 

the universality of the political party omnipotent at home became the 
tactics of all totalitarianism systems. 

The totalitarian machine is diabolically efficient. In Spain it was 
set up under German direction till it acquired a fairly high degree 
of perfection ; though, now and then, the national trend to anarchy 
creeps in and provides a whiff of the fresh air of liberty through the 
cracks. It is well-nigh impossible to organise an opposition in such 
circumstances—but the difficulty, so far, is not characteristigally 
Spanish ; one might rather say that the uncompromising character of 
Spanish individualism is an asset which may still make it less difficult 
for Spain than for other countries to get rid of her totalitarianism, 
Other aspects of the picture are much less favourable. The chief 
of them is that in Spain totalitarianism was the outcome of civil war, 
the memories of which still haunt the nation. This factor operates 
in two ways. It restrains the enemies of the present régime, who 
dread the responsibility of plunging the nation into another civil 
war ; and it stiffens the Army and the Navy against any compromise 
solution which would bring back to share in the Government men 
they associate with mutiny and the murder of officers. There are, 
of course, counter-arguments and counter-memories—but, unfor- 
tunately, in the realm of human passions equal quantities of contrary 
signs, far from cancelling, double each other. 

The present writer has never wavered fromi the view that the Civil 
War was due to errors more or less equal on both sides ; and that it 
should, and can only, end by means of a middle-of-the-way solution, 
The country, when cool and unexcited, is reasonable, moderate and 
progressive, with a solid centre ; when hot and excited, it tends to 
polarise itself into two extremes. It is therefore desirable (1) to 
displace the Fascist régime without starting a new civil war or con- 
tinuing the old ; (2) to replace this régime with one which the great 
majority of the nation may approve. The two problems, closely 
connected though they are, differ in thar the displacement of General 
Franco without bloodshed is rendered extremely difficult by the 
stubbornness of the Dictator. No self-respecting nation can, of course, 
alter its Government at the mere behest of a foreign power ; but when 
a Government already without national support—as proved by its 
refusal to let the nation speak—is told by 51 nations that its presence 
is unwelcome, and sticks to office, the only possible conclusion is that 
it is ready to sacrifice the nation’s international life to its own selfish 
interests. Such is the case with General Franco—and yet he chooses 
to stay. 

Regrettable and unorthodox as it may sound, it is a fact that all 
Republican opposition abroad is more a help than,a hindrance to 
General Franco. Born of the Civil War, he feeds on it, and that is 
why he stimulates it by means of persecutions and executions. The 
activities of the leaders of the other side strengthen his position, 
since, particularly now that the Falange has lost its prestige, he relies 
on the Army, and the Army remembers the Republic as “ the other 
side” in the Civil War. This is no award of blame or praise—just 
a description of facts and forces ; a study of the problem “ how to 
displace Franco.” One answer is: “Certainly not with the Republic.” 
What then? The Monarchy, of course. But, though the Monarchy 
be a necessary condition, it does not follow that it is sufficient. If 
the Monarchy came arm-in-arm with Franco, it would come dead— 
both in foreign and in home opinion. Hence the persistent campaign 
of the Francoites to represent the Pretender as in complete agreement 
with General Franco—a campaign to which many an honest-to-God 
Leftist in this country and in America lends a ready hand and a blind 
eye. Yet nothing is further from the truth. The basic condition 
laid down by the Pretender is that he must come absolutely unfettered 
by any deal with the present gate-keepers. Had he been willing to 
enter into a deal with the Dictator he would have been able to settle 
in his palace long ago—as the ornament and facade of a thinly veiled 
Fascism. 

This refusal of the Pretender to parley with the Fascists is, of 
course, one of the causes of the prolonged survival of the régime. 
Displacement is difficult. Internal conditions are awkward. Only 
the Army can act; and it is difficult to see how it could act firmly 
without creating conditions which might degenerate into another 
civil war. Foreign action is also limited. It is not for Spaniards to 
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ask or even to desire it. But at least they may express the opinion 
that nothing should be done to increase their difficulties. Some of us 
are surprised to see that great Press agencies repeatedly grant facilities 
to General Franco for interviews in which he parades as a democrat 
and affirms he never was pro-Nazi. The agencies may, of course, 
claim that for Franco to say he never was pro-Nazi is news indeed— 
but hardly of a kind to justify their trouble aiid expense. And while 
we do not know the reasons—they may be very good—why this 
country should have sent an Ambassador to Madrid at all after Lord 
Templewood left, and admitted an Ambassador from a “ detested ” 
régime after the Duke of Alba’s departure, we feel bound to observe 
that, if Britain had imitated the many countries with no head of 
mission (even if with a mission) in Madrid, we might perhaps be 
less far from our common goal. So much for displacing. As for 
replacing, it goes without saying that if the Monarchy did not conquer 
the heart of the people, the first general election would defeat it. But 
that is a matter for a later day. 


BRITAIN’S BRIGHTEST HOUR 


By WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 
Geneva. 

VERYONE remembers General Smuts’s atom-bomb-like speech 
K delivered at a time when the outcome of hostilities was already 
certain, but when their end still seemed far distant. In his devastating 
review of European States the South African Prime Minister said in 
substance: “ After the war Great Britain will be poorer and weaker, 
but more highly respected, more deeply admired and more generally 
beloved all over the world than ever before in her history.” 

In the course of a recent stay in London it struck me, as a modest 
visitor from the smallest country in the heart of Europe, that my 
English friends, while only too convinced of the impoverishment 
and enfeeblement of their country, failed to realise that the latter part 
of the philosopher-statesman’s prophecy had come true at least as 
fully as the former. The purpose of these lines is not to testify to 
Britain’s exceptional popularity on the Continent today. Anything 
that smacks of flattery is as loathsome to the suspicious and critical 
Alpine Helvetia as it would be unwelcome to her maritime sister 
Britannia, who would not have others tell her that she still rules the 
waves. I merely wish briefly to explain why Britain’s apparent 
unawareness of her unprecedented moral prestige is, as I see it, much 
to be deplored, in the interests of the Continent still more than in her 
own, 

Britons would be less, or more, than human if they were not cheered 
by a truer appreciation of the high esteem in which they are held 
abroad. When individuals or nations declare that they care nothing 
for the feelings of others, they are attempting to deceive at least 
themselves. To desire more to be feared than to be cherished is to 
confess that one is hated. Now, Britain is neither hated nor feared, 
but sincerely admired and loved by all impartial witnesses in other 
lands. What we admire and love in her most is perhaps not what 
she seems inclined to be proudest of herself today. Her cult of 
social security, for instance, is not what arouses most enthusiasm 
with us: first, because it is not distinctively British ; secondly, 
because we also know the thing ourselves, even if we would rather 
avoid the word. And finally, because the ideal of the individuai 
shielded against all the blows of fate by an omnipotent State would 
hardly seem conducive to the highest virtues of self-reliance, freedom 
and initiative which have ever made the greatness of men and of 
nations in the past. No, what we admire most and love best in 
Britain is the quiet, unassuming heroism of her people ; their stead- 
fastness of purpose, under the disappointments of peace no less than 
under the impact of war; their spirit of fair play when the game 
seems to be going against them, no less than when they are winning ; 
their persistent will to see the right thing done, not only to themselves 
but to all others, be it on the public forum of international confer- 
ences or in the promiscuous intimacy of the food queues in the streets 
of their capital. It is, in a word, the fundamental humanity of British 
viriliity, 

We are happy to be allowed to proclaim these verities and we feel 
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fully justified in doing so. Why? Not only because they may perhaps 
help to cheer our British friends at a time when they are doubly 
entitled to be cheered by reason of both their recent achievements 
and of their present difficulties, but also, and especially, because it is 
a self-confident Britain alone that can assume the moral and political 
leadership which we on the Continent have ever expected of her and 
of which we stand in exceptionally dire need today. It is almost 
impossible for a Swiss to stress and to elaborate this point without 
seeming to reflect on other nations. Such assuredly is not my 
intention. A glance at the map will suffice, however, to suggest what 
I mean. The curse of totalitarianism resides not only in the values 
it destroys by violence, but also in those it corrupts by contagion. 

Indeed, if human society were to be considered as made up only 
of nations, the present state of Europe would appear well-nigh hope- 
It must always be realised and appreciated, however, that it 
is individuals, and not States, that in the final analysis shape the 
destiny of mankind. Now, there are men and women in all countries, 
in those crushed by defeat after having been defiled by Nazism and 
in those struggling out of the material ruin and moral morass of 
prolonged occupation and collaboration with the pestilential foe, 
as well as those spared all these disasters, who are eager, nay im- 
patient, to reconstruct a better world. It is all these men and women 
who look to Britain for leadership. They realise that, outclassed as 
she is in man-power and in industrial resources by her two giant 
allies to the east and west, she cannot restore and maintain the 
material supremacy to which the world in the nineteenth century 
owed its peace and its progress. But they know also that she has 
lost none of the virtues which prevented that supremacy from ever 
becoming oppressive. They have noted, furthermore, with intense 
satisfaction, that under the stress of war and adversity, British 
energies and British inventiveness, which continued security and 
prosperity had perhaps somewhat benumbed, have been rekindled and 
aroused anew. They have been gratified and encouraged, moreover, 
by the increasing interest and sympathetic understanding with which 
British scholars and British statesmen have come to study their own 
local problems. 


less. 


It is all these men and women in the destroyed homes, in the 
wrecked factories and in the disorganised and often demoralised 
universities of devastated Europe, as well as in the unscathed but 
isolated neutral Switzerland, who know that they can count on the 
fairness, the generosity, the wisdom and the courage of Britain for the 
guidance which they have not always found, as yet, among their own 
distracted leaders. When my friend Lionel Curtis, whose notable 
book I am happy to say is soon to appear in a French edition in 
Switzerland, expounds his plan for a federation of the British Empire 
and of liberal Europe, when Mr. Anthony Eden, referring to the 
“anachronisms ” of the San Francisco Charter, denounces the perils 
of untrammclled national sovereignty, and when the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bevin, boldly calls for the establishment of a world govern- 
ment as the only adequate political response to the scientific discovery 
of the atomic bomb, they are speaking not for Britain only, but for 
civilised and freedom-loving men and nations all over the surface of 
the globe. 

In the course of the memorable debate in the House of Lords on 
the American loan to Britain Lord Bennett concluded his impressive 
oration by declaring that to consent, under foreign pressure, to 
eliminate Imperial Preference would be, for contemporary British 
politicians, “ their darkest hour.” It is not for the citizen of a small 
State, which in international affairs has never enjoyed any preference 
other than that due to her own efforts and to the liberalism of her 
trading partners, to join issue with this view. I venture to refer to it 
here merely because it has, by contrast, suggested the title of this 
article. 

It may seem paradoxical and even ironical! to the present generation 
of Englishmen, tragically bereaved of some of those they held dearest. 
deprived of most of their earthly possessions, crushed by taxation. 
rationed to the last hole in their belt, their Indian Empire shaken 
and their statesmen struggling on the plane of high politics against 
seemingly impossible odds, to speak of this as Britain’s brightest 
hour. It is not, however, let me insist, 1n any impertinent spirit of 
paradox or irony that I doso. It is because I sincerely feel that never 
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before in the course of modern history has any country enjoyed the 
respect, affection and confidence of the citizens of other nations as 
Great Britain does today. Of her whose present opportunities for 
moral and political leadership are so unrivalled, may it not be truly 
said that this is, indeed, her brightest hour? 


SEQUEL TO A.B.C.A. 
By PAUL WRONG 

HE recent announcement that a civilian Bureau of Current 

Affairs is to be established, with the same aims as those pursued 
by A.B.C.A. within the narrower limits of the three Services, marks 
an important stage in the development of adult education. In order 
fairly to assess the contribution which this new organisation can 
make to a wider realisation of the responsibilities of citizenship, it 
is necessary first to consider what A.B.C.A. has achieved during the 
war, for the methods to be employed by its successor are broadly the 
same. 

It would be quite wrong to imagine that Army discussion 
groups are invariably a rousing success. As any officer who has 
tried to conduct one knows only too well, it seldom proves easy 
either to evoke an interest in public affairs from a platoon of young 
soldiers or, having once evoked it, to keep the attention of the gather- 
ing focused on the subject under discussion. In every unit there 
are individuals adept at side-tracking a debate on any topic under 
the sun into a recital of the familiar grouses about cookhouse fatigues, 
repatriation or pay. The least responsive audiences are generally 
to be found amongst troops serving abroad. By the time a man has 
spent a year or more overseas the prospect of returning to Blighty 
is apt to become his one absorbing interest, before which all other 
issues fade into the background. There is a further point worth 
making in this connection. The atmosphere of a comfortable billet 
at home is naturally more congenial to lively discussion than a bare 
tent exposed to the tropical sun. The success of A.B.C.A. also 
depends to a great extent upon the support given to it by the com- 
manding officer, who allots priorities in training, and by the platoon 
commandants, who conduct the actual discussions. 

These introductory observations should serve to show how careful 
one must be in making generalisations about the success or failure 
of A.B.C.A. in the Services. We may now examine in more detail 
what A.B.C.A. set out to do. Although from the first its aims were 
avowedly educational, it was recognised that the average adult has 
a strong aversion to the idea of going back to school. Such words, 
therefore, as “teach,” “class” and “lecture” never found a place 
in A.B.C.A.’s vocabulary. The primary objects of the discussion 
group were conceived to be threefold—to arouse interest in current 
affairs, to stimulate thought and to give practice in self-expression. 
Thus it was intended that A.B.C.A. should “establish in its rough- 
and-tumble way a bridgehead for the more elaborate and systematic 
forms of Army education.” It was of the essence of the scheme that 
discussions should be organised and guided by the amateur, the 
junior regimental officer of every arm, and not by trained A.E.C. 
personnel. The latter were reserved for the réle of follow-up troops, 
with the task of exploiting A.B.C.A.’s initial gains by means of 
“ British Way and Purpose ” lectures, which were instituted in 1942, 
and by the full Army Education Scheme, which could only be 
implemented when the war was over 

The Army Bureau of Current Affairs was established in the autumn 

1941 under the direction of Mr. W. E. Williams, and consisted 
simply of a small editorial staff, whose function it was té produce 
arts and photographic exhibitions 


These publications were designed 


discussion bulletins, wall-ch 
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for circulation in the armed forces 


lated. The blue Current Affairs and the red War, issued on alternate 
weeks, consisted of articles, written whenever possible by acknow- 
ledged experts, on matters of current interest; each bulletin also 
contained a short introduction, in which the editors suggested various 
methods of organising a discussion on the subject in question. In 
preparing A.B.C.A. material, emphasis was laid on accuracy, simplicity 
and the avoidance of political bias, but no pretence was ever made of 
purveying “hot news,” because the time-lag involved in printing 
and distribution made this impossible. 
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Short of instituting a Gallup poll, there is no way of showing 
statistically what the net result of A.B.C.A.’s activities has been. It 
has already been suggested that its seeds have often fallen on stony 
ground. But even making the widest allowance for those whose 
interest has never been aroused, one can safely say that out of the 
five millions in uniform at the end of the war there are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who have found in A.B.C.A, dis. 
cussions a relief from the monotony of Service life: a proof that 
education does not need to be dull, and a stimulus to inquire more 
deeply into things for which they were alleged to be fighting. 
Whether a soldier fights better for “knowing what he fights for and 
loving what he knows” must remain an open question. But the 
soldier is also a citizen, and thoughtful and well-informed citizens 
are the only secure foundation for democratic government. By 
advancing knowledge, by provoking thought and by stressing the 
responsibilities of citizenship, A.B.C.A. has rendered an invaluable 
service to the people of Britain, and it is with the continuation of 
this service under peace-time conditions that the new Bureau of 
Current Affairs will be primarily concerned. 

B.C.A. is sponsored by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and is 
to be set up in the near future under the direction of Mr. Williams, 
Like A.B.C.A. it will be mainly a “ provisioning body,” supplying at 
cost price a regular series of discussion-bulletins and visual aids, 
This service is designed to appeal to all organisations that are con- 
cerned. with developing public interest in current affairs— Local 
Education Authorities, Community Centres, Co-operative Societies, 
Cadet Forces, factory welfare schemes and so on. The actual work 
of creating and maintaining discussion-groups throughout the country 
lies outside the province of the Bureau, but it will always be ready 
to offer advice on how this task can best be accomplished, and it is 
intended that week-end courses should be instituted by B.C.A. for 
the purpose of training discussion-leaders on the lines tried out with 
excellent results by A.B.C.A. at Harlech. Among other lessons that 
can be drawn from war-time experience is the value of visual aids, 
particularly of wall-sheets embodying maps, charts and photographs, 
as a means of imparting information and stimulating interest ; attrac- 
tively arranged information-rooms, which proved to be one of the 
most successful methods of introducing the Army to A.B.C.A., might 
well prove equally popular in factories, schools, hospitals and similar 
institutions. 

The promoters of B.C.A., however, have in mind something more 
than a publishing-office. “It is proposed,” they say, “ that the Bureau 
should be an evangelising influence as well as a provisioning body. 
Such an influence needs the symbol and embodiment of a home. 
On this basis the premises required are such as will serve not only 
as a working headquarters, but also as a meeting-ground and as ‘a 
place to hang your hat up.’ If the Bureau is to be a constructive force 
in popular education there should be much coming and going within 
its precincts. It should keep open house for inquirers, it should 
possess conference facilities and commodious reference rooms.” Here 
we come to what is perhaps the most formidable problem confront- 
ing the new organisation. A.B.C.A. sessions have been conducted 
in the Services on a compulsory basis, and it* would be idle to pretend 
that they would Jiave flourished as they have if attendance had been 
voluntary, for the advantages of education are seldom understood 
by the uneducated. It was indeed this factor which enabled A.B.C.A. 
to conquer so much fresh ground that had been untouched in peace. 
Lacking the weapon of compulsion, B.C.A. will not find it easy to 
add to, or even to maintain, these conquests against the competing 
interests of cinemas, football pools and sensational journalism ; but 
all those who value an intelligent electorate and informed public 
opinion will wish the Bureau every success in the task it has under- 
taken. 





“THE SPECTATOR ”—Air Mail Edition 

THE SPECTATOR, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 
for six months. 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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RECALL that when in the old days foreigners used to discuss 

the comparative virtues of the European naticns, they were apt 
to define honesty as the most distinctive quality which the English 
possessed. It was, I suppose, a fact that in Victorian, and even in 
Edwardian, England one would find a higher level of personal 
truthfulness and decency than in any other country, with the possible 
exceptions of Scotland and China. This was due, not only to the 
existence of sound religious principles, but to the prevalence of the 
aristocratic conception of society under which the lower levels sought 
to imitate the conduct, or the presumed conduct, of the higher levels. 
It will be interesting for the social historian of 1980 to examine the 
influence of the “ gentleman ideal ” upon the middle, lower-middle 
and even working classes of England between, let us say, 1870 and 
1914. He will be surprised to observe that all classes of the com- 
munity were at that date permeated with the conviction that certain 
things were not done because they were not done. He will devote 
particular attention to the effect exercised upon national behaviour 
by the then prevalent mood of snobbishness—an emotional attitude 
which at its worst was little more than vicarious vanity, but which 
at its best represented a continuous day-dream of the beautiful and 
the good. He will conclude perhaps that the decline in snobbishness 
coincided almost exactly with the decline in the aristocratic conception 
of society and that for a space of years (let us say from 1920 to 1970, 
a period during which people had ceased to be snobbish about 
duchesses and had not yet acquired the habit of being snobbish about 
commissars) the English were deprived of their day-dreams and 
suffered from some loneliness in the absence of an idealised repre- 
sentation of their own personalities. Now that Eve does the cooking 
and Adam cleans the boots there are no longer any fairy stories. And 
the English have lost thereby, not merely imaginative comfort, but 
also the stimulus of emulating idealised conduct. 

7 7 * 

There are few of us who would with any conviction contend that 
honesty was today the dominant characteristic of the English people. 
They are still, I believe, more honest and more truthful than any 
other race (again with the possible exceptions of the Chinese and the 
Scots), but their honesty is both less instinctive and less corporate 
than it was in the now distant days before the First German War. 
If we were to seek today for the qualities which inspire the actions 
and mould the thoughts of the mass of Englishmen to a width and 
depth not found in any other country, we should, I suggest, name 
the three qualities of patience, good-temper and, above all, optimism. 
These qualities inspire me with feelings of wonder, affection and 
respect, but I confess that there are moments when the blind optimism 
of the English arouses in me bewilderment and even irritation. I 
admit that it is often a fine quality and that it is founded upon the 
granite of English pride. I admit also that at moments it amounts to 
faith and that it fortified us all in our darkest hour. But when it 
affects and impedes the orderly conduct of life or the provision of 
necessary comfort it becomes a defect which foreigners observe with 
amazement and the English defend with obstinate thoughtlessness. 
I find it difficult, for instance, to explain to foreigners why it is that 
generation after generation we build our houses with the pipes out- 
side. Winter after winter these pipes are split by the frost, causing 
much tribulation to the householders and the plumbers of the land. 
Year after year, from countless English homes there rises a protest 
against this defective method of construction, but when the daffodils 
begin to blow and April arrives, dressed in all her prime, we forget 
all about it and persuade ourselves in some wholly unaccountable 
manner that there will never in any circumstances be any frosts again. 


And this brings me to consider the English attitude to cold. 
* * * * 





»r 


In his “ Lettres sur les Anglais” Taine records how, to his certain 
knowledge, two Englishmen visiting Paris kept their windows open 
at night. He cites this, to him, fantastic story as evidence of that 
duality in our character which renders us highly eccentric and at 
the same time subservient to custom. To open one’s windows to 


the night air of Paris seemed to him in itself a most eccentric action ; 
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the fact that two visiting Englishmen committed this action proved 
that they were the slaves of national habit. His illustration, when I 
first read it, seemed to show a lack of understanding ; but may he not 
be right in thinking that our attitude towards heat and cold is in fact 
an eccentric attitude? I have frequently been puzzled, for instance, 
by the fact that the English, although great travellers, are the only 
civilised travellers who keep their greatcoats on in a train. How often, 
on some January morning, have I observed an Englishman, on enter- 
ing a compartment in which the temperature has been raised above 
freezing-point, cross to the window without a word and let it down. 
Why does he do this? “Why,” I am tempted to ask him, “ if you find 
this compartment too hot, do you not divest yourself of your coat and 
muffler? ” I do not ask this question, since I know that if I were to 
do so it would create a psychic disturbance. But why would it create 
a psychic disturbance? I used to imagine that this English habit of 
sitting muffled in railway carriages was due to some lingering tradition 
of the old coaching days, or at least of the days when the only heating 
in a train was provided by tin canisters filled with tepid water. I 
do not think that this is the true explanation. » I thereafter came to the 
conclusion that the English regard all forms of central heating as 
foreign, and therefore un-English, and therefore effeminate. The 
psychic disturbance which would have been caused had I asked my 
question would have been caused by the implication that the traveller’s 
standards of manliness might not after all be absolute and universal 
standards. This explanation also I have discarded. 
. . * * 

The solution of the riddle, as of all heat and cold riddles in Eng- 
land, is, I suspect, to be sought in the area of national optimism. 
Our ancestors would have loved central heating ; they hated draughts, 
or what we now call “fresh air,” as much as any foreigner ; until 
about the time of the Industrial Revolution the English, when they 
retired to rest, used to close the windows, light a large fire, and draw 
the curtains tight. Yet however wide and deep may have become 
since then our national dislike of fog, it would not be possible for us 
to maintain this attitude did we not, in our optimism, persuade our- 
selves that we live in an equable climate. Such is our confidence in 
the Gulf Stream, so bland is our belief that cold weather with us is a 
rare if unfortunate occurrence that must be manfully endured, that 
we submit to months of suffering rather than admit that in England 
also it can sometimes be very cold. When the thermometer drops 
several degrees below freezing-point, when the wind from the north- 
east howls down upon us for several days on end, we will go to the 
point of admitting that we are experiencing “a cold snap.” With 
forced but cheerful manliness we endure this snap, and some of the 
weaker brethren may even consider for a moment installing double 
windows next year or modernising the heating arrangements. But 
the wind has only to turn to the south-west and we forget all about 
these sufferings and intentions ; the world becomes May for us aga n 
and the memory of the snap recedes into the background. Thus the 
psychic disturbance which would have been caused, had I asked my 
question to the traveller in the train, would have been due, not only 
to the fact that it would have seemed to him a very effeminate ques- 
tion, but also to the fact that it would have seemed a challenge to his 
optimism. That is a challenge which to every Englishman savours 
of bad taste. 


“ 


* * * * 
I trust that Mr. Aneurin Bevan and our other aediles will realise 
that the period in England which intervenes between November and 
March is called “ winter,” and that even the inveterate optimist must 
admit that winter is often cold, Let our new houses be constr 
with pipes, both water and hot-water, inside and not outside. Let 
us dismiss the fallacy that there exists some 
manliness and feeling cold. Let us recollect that the 1 
at Minden and Waterloo regarded draughts as evil 
virtuous things.* Let us see that our trains are so h 
throw our rugs and greatcoats into the rack, attaining 
and mobility. And let us rid ourselves cf the optin rstic illusion that 
in England, except on occasions, it is fo 
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association Delweel! 
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THE CINEMA 


*“ The Last Chance.”’ At the Empire, Leicester Square. 


AFTER many weary weeks here at last is a film that is about real and 
living human beings. It is also a film with ideas. Not since 
The Southerner, which incidentally had the same theme, that of 
the final invincibility of the individual human being, have I been 
so moved by any of the films which I have seen. The Southerner 
was shown five months ago, and I have seen a vast and turgid torrent 
of celluloid since then. This welcome film is called The Last Chance 
and it was made in Switzerland during the war with three internees 
playing the principal roles and a mixture of actors and amateurs in 
the other parts. The plot is very tense and exciting. It concerns 
the efforts of three escaped prisoners of war, two Englishmen and 
an American, to get out of Italy into Switzerland. After many 
hairsbreadth adventures they find themselves leading a party of 
refugees—French, German, Austrian, Dutch and a Yugo-Slav—over 
the mountains in search of freedom. This escape story is the aspect 
of the film that keeps you fearful and excited by turns. But under- 
lying it is one of the great and eternal themes that have inspired 
men and women since they first survived catastrophe. However 
disgustingly some people may behave, and whatever disasters may 
befall, man is noble and his spirit is unconquerable. That is roughly 
what the film says and happily it does not find it necessary to make 
long speeches about it—we have had enough of those smooth high- 
sounding phrases—but it makes its message implicit in every foot of 
every shot. 

The film is packed with tragic, touching or humorous moments. 
The one that I found most moving was when the three soldiers 
decide to leave the refugees behind in the deserted village 
and push on alone. One of the refugees, a middle-aged woman, 
comes up to one of the soldiers and without any great display of 
emotion says that she hopes that they are not going to be left behind. 
The soldier automatically says that of course they are not, then 
makes a slight and despairing gesture with his hands towards his 
senior officer, and the whole party of men, women and children 
trudge off up the mountain after the soldiers. There are many such 
perceptive and symbolic scenes. There are also some faults ; minor 
ones of plot-construction, probability and post-synchronisation, and 
of a certain inexperience in the acting of the three soldiers. But it 
is possible that the film gains greater plausibility by these occasional 
roughnesses. 

The acting of the refugees is without exception quite out- 
standing and there are excellent performances by the man who 
plays the priest—a most shrewd piece of observation this—by the 
charming girl who takes two of the soldiers to an Armistice party 
only to find that there is to be no peace for Italy as long as there are 
Germans in the country, and by the driver of the wheat van in which 
they hide at one time. The direction is firm, imaginative and 
resourceful—the main body of the film, from the time they arrive 
at the village church to the moment when the enemies of freedom 
swoop silently down on them across the snow, being, in my opinion, 
one of the really great pieces of sustained suspense that the film has 
yet achieved—and the photography must be accounted as distin- 
guished even in these days when we have come to take good camera- 
work for granted. The dialogue is in many languages, but this 
seemed to provide no difficulty to the enthusiastic audience in the 
packed cinema in which I saw the film the other evening. I would 
suggest that you see this film, not only because it has an idea and is 
beautifully made and is a complete changté from anything we have 
seen for a long time, but because I think you will find it a completely 
absorbing experience and should you not like it you will at least not 
feel that you have wasted vour time. 


ART 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ALEXANDER SHAW. 


John Constable, R.A. 


THERE is something novel and curious about the way in which the 
Director of the V. and A. persists in exhibiting the contents of that 
museum as works of art and not exclusively as objects for reference. 
Newly and admirably mounted, framed and displayed, we are shown 
the comprehensive collection of Constable’s oil sketches, watercolours 
and drawings, most of which were bequeathed by the painter’s 
daughter. This is Constable at his best, for his particular form of 
art is always most perfect when it is the result of an immediate 
reaction to a natural effect, rather than the worked-up studio produc- 
tion demanded by the connoisseurs of his time. In spite of the 
magnificence of Constable’s art, it is worth remembering that the 
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romantic, picturesque realism of which he was the supreme exponent 
is the expression of only a small fraction of the European pictorial 
tradition. As a form, this mode is now upheld by many as the only 
really justifiable kind of modern painting. It is used as a yard-stick 
with which to measure and to beat “the moderns.” But it is not 
a tenable measurement and doubtless it always finds them wanting 
in something they have never attempted. In actual fact, of course, 
compared with the length of the Byzantine or Gothic traditions, 
“picturesque realism” lasted for only a moment, a mere two or 
three centuries—from its birth in seventeenth-century Holland to its 
death by “Impressionism.” Nevertheless, in the hands of Constable 
himself, exact truth to natural appearances is superbly demonstrated ; 
indeed in my own opinion neither his illustrious predecessors, 
Ruysdael and Gainsborough, nor his great: follower Courbet, quite 
achieve his general level in landscape ; particularly in direct painting 
from nature, so many lyrical examples of which are now to be seen 
at the V. and A. In his breathtaking little beach scene, in the superb 
watercolours of Old Sarum and Stonehenge, in the flashing vigour 
of the Dedham landscapes, John Constable proved himself a great 
master of one particular approach to painting ; the recording of what 
the artist sees—at the moment he sees it. It is something different 
from most painting, which is the product of what the artist 
thinks and feels about what he has seen, or even what he makes 
from a combination of many things he remembers. But to the 
gallery visitor today, it is probably the most familiar and the most 
easily acceptable. 

I do not believe that it is possible to make any addition to the 
form of painting which found its supreme achievement in Gains- 
borough, Constable and Courbet ; for a contemporary artist to paint 
in this manner leads to nothing but the archaism of a Mark Fisher 
or a Clausen. But paradoxically the lesson to be learned from them 
remains enormous. But all this is painters’ shop ; from the point of 
view of very real enjoyment this exhibition is not to be missed by 
anyone, of any profession, who enjoys looking at fine painting. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 


MUSIC 
Hindemith and Mozart 


Mr. Noet MeEwtTon-Woop repeated his remarkable performance of 
Hindemith’s “Ludus Tonalis” at the Morley College Concert in 
the Friends’ House on Tuesday. A second hearing confirmed my 
opinion that this is the greatest composition for the pianoforte 
written in our time. It comprises everything that a work for the 
instrument can include, from intellectual depth to lyrical poetry. 
There is keen wit in it, too, and virtuosity without the vulgarity 
that too often goes with it. 


Its twelve fugues and the interludes that link them make strenuous 
demands upon the listener, no doubt, but the effort is amply re- 
warded. Nor need he pay attention to the ingenuities of inversion 
and “cancrizans” and so on. What matters is the musical effect 
of these devices. It can certainly not be said of the third fugue 
in F that it is easy enough to write a “crab” fugue if you do not 
mind what the result sounds like. I can well imagine this fugue and 
the charming pastorale that precedes it, and the ninth in B flat with 
its brilliant interlude as popular pieces in 4 pianoforte recital. And 
I see no reason why the larger public should not be gently led to 
the consumption of the whole grand scheme by the bait of one or 
two choicer tit-bits. 

Hindemith’s work was preceded by two cantatas by Bach, of which 
I was able to hear only the second. Its performance was too flabby 
to call for comment. Mr. Michael Tippett, who conducted, adopted 
a willowy kind of beat which did not conduce to decisive attack. In 
Mozart’s Mass ‘n C major—called for some undiscoverable reason 
the Coronation Mass—he gave a firm, clear beat, and the result was 
electrifying. The Morley College Choir attacked their notes cleanly 
and the orchestra played like professionals. It was, in fact, an 
excellent performance, which quite belied the common notion that 
Mozart’s church music is trivial and worldly. It belongs to its 
period, and the period was one of florid music. I see nothing im- 
proper in his use for the Crucifixus of the same kind of colour and 
harmony that served later to portray the damnation of Don Juan. 
It was his sense of the awful that he wished to express, and I 
personally found this passage deeply moving. Nor does the fact that 
the melody of the Benedictus closely resembles music later associ- 
ated with Fordiligi offend me. There is nothing intrinsically comic 
in this beautiful melody. It is only comic in relation to its context 
in the opera. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE FIFTH FREEDOM 


Six,—There is a fifth freedom, already on the horizon, which will gain 
added importance during the next few years. ‘Lhe new freedom of the 
mind through the access of thousands of former illiterates to reading 
material bears with it potentialities for good or for dire peril that are as 
vet little realised. 

“ The rapid advance made in literacy campaigns in many parts of the 
world is filling the minds of some people with a feeling almost of terror. 
What will these people read? The answer to that question may decide 
the fate of half the world—if not the whole world. Until recently, over 
a billion people, more than half the human race, were illiterate. But 
the tide of literacy is rising so rapidly that shortly millions will be reading 
—or at least demanding reading matter from us before we are ready. One 
has only to examine the facts in order to be convinced that the world’s 
readers may be doubled in a relatively short space of time. A victorious 
end to the war against illiteracy is in sight, though still distant, but the 
question as to who shall win the peace is by no means decided. If we 
have taught people to read, and thus removed the immunity to propa- 
ganda through literature, merely to expose them to an attack more 
insidious and possibly more powerful, we shall have become unwitting 
and unwilling agents of thy powers we have been fighting against. We 
must supply what we have created a demand for. This is a problem 
which will exercise the minds, not only of writers and publishers, but 
statesmen, Colonial administrators, teachers, missionaries, and in fact all 
those who do not desire to repeat the experiment of having overcome one 
peril only to leave our children to face another. 

Teaching has been carried on in English not only in the larger coun- 
tries, but in the islands of the Pacific, and to the far corners of the earth, 
In consequence, the demand for the publication of books in- English for 
export purposes must increase. Even in countries where there is a fair 
production of literature in the vernacular it is insisted that, owing to the 
lack of native experts, numbers of books: written in English by scholars 
and experts will be required for translation. But above all, because 
Britain stood alone against the hordes who overran Europe, there will be 
many, even in former enemy countries, who will try to discover the 
source of the moral greatness which enabled Britain to stand fast. 

Whether we desire it or not, we cannot evade this rather terrifying 
responsibility for moral leadership, and fhere 1s no doubt that our books 
and our periodicals will be subjected to scrutiny by inquiring minds seek- 
ing the secret of the power that transcended the might of tanks and guns. 

Amongst the new demands made upon us will be heard the clamant 
voices of millions of readers, and not least amongst them will be those 
of a vast multitude of former illiterates, demanding satisfaction for the 
appetite which we have awakened. Food for hungry bodies must not be 
neglected, but we must not, dare not in fact, neglect food for hungry 
minds.—Yours truly, Frank A. SMALLEY, General Secretary. 

United Society for Christian Literature, 

Doran Court, Reigate Road, Redhill, Surrey, 


U.N.O. AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Sir,—Coming myself from a country which was a faithful member of 
many international organisations, particularly of the League of Nations, 
I would be the last to wish to inconvenience the young United Nations 
Organisation. But there are several nations today in Europe whose hope 
in U.N.O. is not only the restoration of their liberties and freedom, but 
who are facing complete extermination by a ruthless occupying Power 
unless more humane members of the United Nations intervene on their 
behalf. 

It is well known that the Baltic States were forcibly annexed (by 
“devious processes” in the words of the Secretary of State of U.S.A.) 
by the Soviet Union in 1940. The collapse of France and “ England’s 
darkest hour” overshadowed, and skilful propaganda has camouflaged 
ever since, the ruthless exploitation and, indeed, extermination of these 
peaceful and civilised nations which was started by the Russians in 1940. 
This was continued by the Germans between 1941-44, after which the 
Russians were able to occupy the Baltic countries again. 

Recent reports put it beyond any doubt whatsoever that, if no rescue 
comes within the next few years, the Baltic peoples will cease to exist as 
nations. Deportations into Russia continue at a large scale, and the 
countries are re-populated by Soviet citizens brought in for the purpose. 

There was a time, in 1939, when consideration was given to “ strategic 
frontiers ” for Russia. Bases in the Baltic were acquired by the Russians, 
under threat of force. Subsequent events have proved that the worst 





fears of the Baltic peoples were an under-estimation of what was in store 
for them. The infiltration tactics of a Trojan Horse, which was very 
subtly employed in the Baltic States in 1940, have been subsequently 
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repeated elsewhere behind a curtain which falls whenever Soviet troops 


take up “strategic bases.” So that by now the practical meaning of . 
Russian diplomatic language ought to be more clearly understood than in 
1939. Certainly, precautions of problematic value for the safety of one 
nation, however big, must not be allowed to endanger the life of other 
nations. 

At a time when ex-enemy countries are regaining their liberties it is a 
crying injustice that nations who have done no harm to anyone, and had 
no intention of doing, remain enslaved, for the sole reason that their 
aggressive neighbour is also an ally of victorious Powers. May I there- 
fore most respectfully submit an earnest appeal, through your influential 
columns, that hope of speedy rescue be explicitly given to -the Estonian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian peoples through the organs of the United 
Nations. Any delay would, admittedly, benefit the Power in occupation, 
enabling her to complete her plan of conquest “for ever.” 

Secondly, since the Baltic States have suffered terribly in the ebb and 
flow of total war and the scorched earth policy, it would be of the utmost 
importance that U.N.R.R.A. help be made available to them at the earliest 
possible date.—Yours, &c., E, ArRvga. 

58 Richmond Hill, Richmond, Surrey. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Smr,—The correspondence and article in your recent issues do not, I 
think, bring out one of the disadvantages of the smail school—viz., the 
great difficulty the pupils have in concentrating upon their particular work 
when they are within hearing of instruction being given to other classes 
in the same room. I remember when I was a pupil in the Third Standard 
of a five-teacher school we sat near to the Fourth Standard, which was 
taught by the same mistress. Some of those standards sat within a few 
feet of the headmaster, who simultaneously taught Standards Five, Six and 
Seven. Surely such conditions must result in a very great retardation as 
compared with individual class-rooms.—Yours faithfully, R.K GE. 
67 Russell Rise, Luton, Beds. 


Sir,—Very many people will agree with all that the Bishop of London 
wrote about Village Schools in The Spectator of January 25th. I should 
like to emphasise that not only is the school the centre of village life, 
but that the child feels in no uncertain manner that it is his or her own 
school. The teacher is a friend who knows not only her, but her big 
sisters and little brother, her mother and father. It is an intimate and 
valuable relationship for a young child. As little to be desired as the 
bigger school in the nearest town is the noisy "bus journey there and 
back in all weathers. Roughness and showing off, a total lack of good 
manners, are only too general, as anyone who has had the disturbing 
experience of travelling on a school "bus knows. In contrast, how precious 
the daily run along the village street, hatless, and how much better 
physically, mentally and spiritually, for the small child!—Yours faith- 
fully, STELLA HORWELL. 
Riverside Cottage, Wallingford, Berks. 


“ NUREMBERG JUSTICE” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr H. T. Cozens-Hardy, seems to me to be 
in error in complaining of the tenor of the article by Wilson Harris on 
Nuremberg justice. The trials at Nuremberg are not being conducted 
under the common law of England, and no etiquette (a strange word in 
such a context) applicable to the latter can fairly be said to apply For 
the Nuremberg trials have a very peculiar basis in law, even international 
law. One might say that they are being conducted to create a precedent 
for holding such trials. After the last war we left the Germans to try 
their own “ war criminals.” The idea failed. Now the victorious nations 
are arraigning the prostrate enemy in the hope that the German people will 
thereby be convinced that might is not right, and that even right works 
judicially and democratically. 

From al) the evidence available to date, it would seem that the German 
people are not being so convinced. They appear to take a very apathenc 
view of the whole proceedings, blandly assuming the inevitable conclusion 
and wondering what all the formality is for. It might be claimed that 
newspaper correspondents and others should maintain a completely 
detached viewpoint as an additional means of impressing the Germans 
with the fairness of the proceedings. But I find this not only thin but 
unreal. Personally, I am inclined to think we would have done better to 
have shot all the war criminals out of hand—whilst trying to escape. It 
sounds crude and un-British. But Churchill was probably right when 
he reflected that the grass grows again over the battlefield, but over the 
scaffold never. The present display of international justice is perhaps 
necessary as a means of building up to something better (although God 
grant the necessity for a repetition may never arise). But the trials seem 
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to be giving little satisfaction to any members of the present generation, 
whatever their nationality—Yours very truly, R. R. HopKins. 
“ La Collette,” Roundwood Park, Harpenden. 


SARAWAK AND BRITAIN 


Sir,—I note your bland Editorial remark on Sarawak that “ it is obvious’ 
it “must be brought under the ultimate control of the Colonial Office ’ 
(together with Brunei, you say, which is already under that control). But 
it is independent as regards its internal affairs ; so why is it obvious it 
must have that fate, any more than, say, the neighbouring Netherlands 
territory of Pontianak? Simply because H.M. Government has con- 
uolled its external relations? Or because its prince for 100 years has 
been an Englishman? Or because it is vaguely “Malay”? So is 
Pontianak. Or because, in your words, “Colonial Office administration 
is far more likely to be satisfactory than any other arrangement”? Who 
calls for “any other arrangement” than what it has got? Certainly, 
most certainly, not the people of Sarawak, who have enjoyed increasing 
liberty and prosperity under the rule of simple, minimum and well-under- 
stood law for 100 years. A vote would be 90 per cent. against, whatever 
the promise that might be dangled, or whatever the hopes that might be 
excited by the prospect of merging with the vast charity organisation that 
the Colonial Empire in its modern avatar purports to become. No, 
I fear the urge} comes from that freemasonry of officialdom that fears 
to leave outsidd its system a little country proceeding wonderfully on 
individualist lines, that would be an object lesson and a warning set against 
the errors and failures of a bureaucratically near Malaya and a pseudo- 
democratic Ceylon.—Yours, &c., J. N. Becker. 
Thaiched House Club, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


“THE FUTURE OF COAL” 


Sir,—In your interesting article you suggest that the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Bil] is not precise as regards the revenue of the National 
Coal Board being sufficient to meet current outgoings on revenue account 
over a period of good and bad years. I would suggest that there will be 
no good years for a long period ahead. The {150,000,000 new capital 
10 re-equip the industry in the next five years is only one-sixth of what 
will be required in 10 or 12 years. This statement may be doubted by 
these who do not actually realise the plight of the coal industry, but there 
can be no doubt that a sum equal to the American loan will be required 
to set up the coal industry in an efficient way. It is more important to 
see that these vast sums are spent to the best advantage than to consider 
them in relation to an orthodox system of accounting. It is the technician 
who can tell 

There is no likelihood of coal being produced cheaply again. There 
are no miners’ sons to take their fathers’ places. We stubbornly refuse to 
face the fact of a serious shortage of man-power, and that we shall have 
to pay higher money and higher “ socia) ” wages (in the form of welfare) 
than those now paid, and concede a 35-hour week of five seven-hour 
shifts as well as earlier pensions, higher compensation payments for 
injuries and much improved food rations. Economic and social account- 
ancy will make hay of the rigidly financial methods of accounting. The 
assumptions underlying the Reid Report that fewer miners would be 
needed, that there was no apparent need to consider a permanent decline 
in aggregate output, and that the main consideration was to make such 
improvements along technical lines as to improve the output per manshift, 
are even now shown to be far too optimistic. We need another Reid 
Report from another and larger angle, it seems to me.—Yours faithfully, 

69 Carlion Hill, London, N.W. 8. D. Jerrrey WILLIAMS 


COAL MINES AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sir,—The interesting article on “ Miners and Mineowners” by Viscount 
Castlereagh in your issue of February Ist makes the point that for twenty 
been insufficient personal contact between the owners 
This point, if justified, justifies a wider inference. In 


J 


> 


years there has 
and the miners 
the time of my youth, fifty years ago, my relatives were concerned with 
the ownership and management of coal mines; and my education, al 


one of the expensive schools, was designed to make me as ignorant as 
possible of coal-mining, and of all other realistic physical work. The 
idea. I think, was to free capitalist-bred youths from the problems and 
anxieties which harassed our elders ; and in the meantime to impart to 
us a comprehension of some of the the retical considerations which undet 
lie the activities of life Here recurs the vivid memory of the school 
master who first spread a Greek grammar in front of one, with an air 
of conferring a reward for some progré made in Latin. Two or three 
years later the mystery had developed: How was Greek going to help 


me to enjoy myself, or to make myself useful to anyone else? The point 
which I would like to make is that these isolationisms are unwholesome 
I am, Sir, 


E. PEASE. 


and lacking in humanity, and ought in future to be avoided 


yours faithfully, 


Guisborough 
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“THE POLES IN ITALY ” 


Sir,—May I make observations on a few among many inexactitudes in 
Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann’s article on Poles in Italy in youir issue of 
February Ist? Miss Wiskemann believes that the Polish soldiers in 
Italy refuse to go back to Poland because they are opposed to the social 
changes there. “All of them have an interest in putting back the social 
clock ; they are thus in the true sense of the word reactionary.” Ip 
reality very few among them have an interest in putting back the social 
clock. Eighty per cent. among them are peasants ; 19 per cent. belong 
to the middle class and only 1 per cent. are landowners. The very large 
majority certainly welcome genuine social reforms. But they are opposed 
to the Communist dictatorship and totalitarian police State, and for this 
reason they do not want to go back in present circumstances. Like 
Mr. Bevin, they look toward the end of “those police States.” Now, of 
course, they are “reactionary” in Moscow’s eyes just as Mr. Bevin 
is “ reactionary.” 

Miss Wiskemann repeats the charge that General Anders is under the 
influence of a group of anti-Semitic officers. Could she then explain 
how it happened that among the over 1,000 Jews in the Second Corps 
(180 officers among them) not one opted for return to Poland during the 
recent plebiscite? Miss Wiskemann claims that General Boruta’s de- 
parture from Italy to Poland was concealed. General Boruta was never 
in Italy. He went to Poland from this country. It is not known what his 
situation now is. Miss Wiskemann has discgyered that “some of the 
Poles here even fought on Hitler’s side.” It is a well-known fact that 
many Poles were forcibly conscripted into the German Army. But what 
Miss Wiskemann conceals is the fact that the “ Westerners ” who decided 
to return to Poland are just those former German soldiers. Up to now 
14,207 Poles have opted to return. Among them only 1,700 took part 
in any fighting. The majority, 8,700, came to the Polish Corps only after 
May 8th, 1945, i.e., after the German surrender. There is one more 
important observation to make. Among those Poles who decided to 
return a very large number have already found their way back to Italy, 
Their tales hardly encourage those still there to change their minds.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. BREGMAN, 

8 Lyndhurst Avenue, N.W. 7. 

[It should be made clear that Miss Wiskemann wrote from Italy, where 
she has been studying the general situation for some months.—Eb., The 
Spectator.| 


“100 YEARS OF ANAESTHETICS” 


S1r,—Reading your interesting article on the great strides that have been 
made in using anaesthetics in childbirth has encouraged me to make a 
plea for some more research in this sphere. I have recently had two 
babies born in one of our excellent city maternity hospitals, and I rather 
think that the procedure as I see it needs improving. Thousands of 
women every year must have babies in these hospitals with no anaesthetic 
at all, for the reason that the student nurse and trained midwife, who 
normally attend them, are not qualified to give an anaesthetic, and the 
student nurse naturally wants to achieve her full quota of deliveries (in 
order to pass her examination) and so does not call the doctor until 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, no matter how long and arduous a 
time each mother has, she gets no anaesthetic if her confinement is 
“ normal.” 

Surely in our enlightened times we should be able to have our babies 
in more comfort than this, and an anaesthetic be found which any midwife 
could use safely, which would deaden the’ pain completely for the 
mother and would be cheap enough not to increase the very moderate 
hospital charges.—Yours faithfully, BARBARA GRACIE. 

29 School Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

{The Central Midwives Board has decided that after next July all 
pupil midwives shall take the course in administration of gas and air 
analgesia in childbirth before being enrolled as midwives—Ep. The 


Spectator.] 
CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


Sir,—We are planning an insurance scheme which will cost, we are told, 
£452,000,000 in 1948. This sum is about three times the amount of the 
total State expenditure in 1897—generally regarded as the epoch of our 
The National Debt has reached figures which we 


greatest prosperity. 
We are confronting a ruined Continent with 


hardly dare to contemplate. 
which it is extremely difficult to understand how we can for many years 
establish profitable trade relations, When I hint my timid doubts as to 
whether we can really afford the far-reaching plans and counsels of 
perfection almost weekly set before us, I am told by my advanced friends 
that this is the era of “ expansionist economics,” but what no one has 
explained to me is how expansionist economics differ from what would 
have been described not so very long ago as a rake’s progress towards 
national ruin.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, P. E. ROBERTS. 
W orcester ¢ ollege, Oxford. 
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sir.—Everyone realises that, ow:ng to the war, we are a much poorer 
nation than we were before. We are told, and quite rightly, too, that 
unless we work as never before we shall not be able to regain our pre-war 
standard of living, let alone enhance it. We are also told on the wireless 
that unless recruits can be obtained for the coal industry in sufficient 
numbers and within a short time we are doomed to become a third-class 
nation. So far so good. We should all know how we stand. But what 
do we see next? The presentation to Parliament of the National Insurance 
scheme, which is to cost the Exchequer alone £118,000,000 in 1949, rising 
to £143,000,000 in 1955, plus the cost to the Exchequer of another 
{60,000,000 for the Family Allowance Scheme, which begins to operate 
next August, and also the cost to the Exchequer of National Assistance 
and the largest share of the cost of the National Health Service. All this, 
too, on the top of the Education Act, that will cost the country untold 
millions. 

Far be it from my intention to decry this all-embracing scheme of 
National Insurance based on the Beveridge Report, but can we afford it 
at present? Surely it would have been better to wait and see first if the 
country will work to deserve it and so be able to afford it. -An individual 
acting in such a way as the State proposes to act would be called a 
gambler, and if the gamble did not come off and he went bankrupt his 
friends would say: “It serves him right.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bembridge, I.W. A, C. OPPENHEIM. 


THE POINT ABOUT THE CLASSICS 


Sm.—As an old man, I should like to record my thankfulness for the 
circumstances which gave me a classical education. For sixty years I 
have been in touch with art, literature and changing phases of thought, 
and all along it has provided me with a solid foundation on which to 
build my theories, and a high standard for criticism. ‘These have spared 
me many a wild-goose chase when others went pelting off after some new 
fashion or rising genius to the world-old cry of “ Lo, here! ” 

But, grand as the classics are, our method of teaching them is beneath 
contempt. We treat them, not as great literature, but as happy hunting- 
grounds for catch-questions in examinations. The grammar smothers 
the subject, for that is the master’s one thought, like the notes in a 
school Shakespeare. But it is tragic irony when these same masters seek 
popularity with the utilitarian majority by saying that learning Latin and 
Greek is time thrown away, giving for reason that the pupils never return 
to them in after life. Just so; neither do they return to Shakespeare, or to 
Goethe, or Moliére either. The masters have seen to that by killing all 
interest. 

When shall we learn that languages are for talking first of all? Cannot 
the public understand that they should all (ancient, as well as modern) be 
learned as living speech, and picked up just as we all picked up English 
as children? Why, the precious grammar itself is best learned, as idioms 
are, in simple everyday sentences. That is how we taught in Russia 
years ago. 

It is a fresh set of text-books that we want throughout—books teaching 
to talk, with the grammar worked in. And talk means real conversation, 
with nothing about Balbus and his wall, or the pen of the female gardener. 
Then things would come alive. Unutterable heresy as it may seem to 
Professor Smellfungus or Domine Dryasdust, classical scholarship is not 
intended to confound their knavish tricks in examination papers, but to 
serve as an introduction to the finest thought, art and literature which 
was ever brought together in one place and at one time in the history of 
the world—Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.—and free access 
to that is what the world wants now more than ever before. 

73 Horder Road, S.W. 6. C. D. CULLEN. 


PROFESSOR BODKIN REPLIES 


Sir,—Mr. Michael Ayrton, in his review of my book, The Approach to 
Painting, attributes to me statements that I have never made and opinions 
that I have never held ; and I beg leave, accordingly, to correct him. I 
lid not “put the words modern art into quotes as being synonymous 
‘decadent’ and ‘depraved’.” I put them into quotes because, as 
I said, “the term has no precise meaning.” I do not “confuse morality 
with painting in the Tolstoyan” or any other “manner.” On the con- 
rary, I pointed out categorically that “ pictorial art does not spring from 

moral impulse.” I do not class Messrs. Sutherland and Moore among 
the bad men.” ‘Though I personally dislike their work, I was careful 
that no one has the slightest right to call it or them insincere. 


le- 
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tO insist 
I did not “ suggest that contemporary painting is the product of a ‘ wic 
spread delusion that a great and beneficent cleavage from outworn tradi- 
the time of Cézanne’s death.”” What I said was 
that such a delusion promotes a tendency to equate “modern” with 
momentous” art. I am very far indeed from “suffering from the 
curious delusion that all contemporary painters are incompetent”; and 
Mr. Ayrton has no right to say so 


tion occurred about 
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May I suggest to him, in return for the advice he offers me in such a 
hoity-toity fashion, that an art-critic, however youthful, should be aware 
that neither Hals nor Goya could possibly be included in the category 
of degenerate painters that comprises, for example, Modigliani? Hals 
painted the masterpiece known as the Regentessin of the Qud Vrouwen- 
huis in 1664 when he was eighty-four. Goya, in 1825, at the age of 
seventy-seven, was drawing his series of Les Taureaux de Bordeaux, 
perhaps the greatest lithographs that have ever been printed. Modigliani 
died of dissipation, in 1920, at the age of thirty-six. Mr. Ayrton is quite, 
and characteristically, wrong in speaking of him as “a living artist.”— 
Yours truly, THOMAS BODKIN. 

The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, The University, Birmingham, 15 


LAWS AND THE PEOPLE 


S1r,—What your correspondents say about bureaucratic decisions in the 
correspondence entitled “ Laws and the People” is very true; and yet a 
recently reported decision in a court of law must surely give us pause. 
In an action arising from contract, judgement was given for the plaintiff 
for £52 10s., after a seven days’ hearing, with expenses in excess of 
£5,000. This may be an extreme case of what is nevertheless true of 
litigation in this country—that while abstract justice may be administered 
in the courts, the cost is so disproportionately high that justice itself is 
completely submerged. In effect, litigation is of use only to large cor- 
porations and to a few wealthy individuals. To the average man it spells 
bankruptcy and ruin. The public are like the frogs in the fable, but with 
their oppressors transposed. Suffering from the bureaucratic King Log, 
they are at least better off than if they were dependent on the King Stork 
of the Law Courts.—I am, &c., T. D. Lowe. 
Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 


PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT HUNTING 


*Str—I should like to know the evidence on which my old friend and 
former colleague, Beach Thomas, bases his claim that “the country in 
general looks forward to the return of the hunt.” Does he mean by 
“the country,” the “countryside”? If so, he may possibly be correct 
so far as his particular small part of the countryside is concerned, though 
if it is a poultry-keeping part, this seems unlikely. He is certainly in 
error if he means to assert that the nation in general wishes for the 
resumption on its former scale of the hateful cruelty involved in worrying 
foxes, hares, otters and deer until they are half-dead from exhaustion 
and then finishing them off by letting them (all except the deer) be torn 
to pieces by hounds. 

It is very hard to understand how anyone who professes to believe 
that all living creatures belong to one great family, created by a loving, 
merciful God, can square that profession with the practice or defence 
of torturing and killing animals for fun, and I know that public feeling 
against this antiquated form of amusement, belonging to the days of 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, has increased enormously in recent years. 
The proof of this I find in the Press, which has completely altered its 
attitude and now freely publishes protests which formerly it rejected. 
More and more people every year, including numbers of newspaper 
writers, see the incongruity of scolding small boys, perhaps punishing 
them, for pulling the wings off flies and tolerating the callous ill-treatment 
of other creatures, because it is an old custom and picturesque as 
pageantry. Add to this the revolt of farmers against having their poultry 
destroyed by foxes, their soil trampled, their fences broken, their gates 
left open and it becomes clear that the gloomy anticipations of writers 
on “sport” are well-founded and that another inhuman pastime is about 
to disappear. 

The usual excuse is: Foxes do a lot of damage and must be kept down. 
Agreed; but hunting does not keep them down; it preserves them. 
Thev must be dealt with as we deal with rats. Imagine the outcry 
there would be if the rat-pit were re-established and the spectacle of 
Yet that would not be more cruel than 


terriers killing rats indulged in! 
the hunted escape,” I 


hunting. If anyone “Yes, but sometimes 
say they very often escape with lungs irreparably injured and other 
organs or limbs painfully damaged. Look at it how you will, the 
worrying, chasing and hideous slaughtering of animals for :bomin- 
able, inhuman, not to be any longer endured HAMILTON FYFE 
President, League Against Cruel 


239 Hurst Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES 


Sir,—In placing the first three in the Biography Stakes, does not Janus 
overlook a runner—Carlyle’s John I have more than once 
heard the httle work described as a model of all that a biography should 
be. Carlyle himself explains how he was provoked to write it by the 
inadequacy of Archdeacon Hare’s essay on the same subject, and perhaps 


says 


fun is 
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Sterling? 
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Carlyle’s gains much by comparison with Hare’s. But, even s0, it is a 
masterpiece, and might have been better still if the author had had 
access to some of the material used in Mr. Wilson Harris’s “Caroline 
Fox.” Incidentally, a surviving Sterling whom I have known intimately 
for twenty years tells me that, though it would have been rank heresy 
to say so at the Knightsbridge home—why isn’t there a plaque on the 
wall?—some of the family thought that Carlyle wrote the life of the 
wrong man, in the sense that, owing to ill-health, John never made any 
outstanding mark during his short life, whereas his father Edward made 
avery big mark indeed. Yet Carlyle dismisses the father in a page or 
so. “The Thunderer in the Making” fills in a gap or two—but this is 
getting away from Janus.—Your obedient servant, G. B. J. ATHOE. 

75 Eaton Place, Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 


FAMILY ARCHIVES 


Sm,—Readers of Mr. Vulliamy’s review of “Nunwell Symphony” may 
be interested to know that the advice on the subject of drink and 
foreign travel, quoted by Mr. Vulliamy from Sir John Oglander’s precepts, 
was not original. Sir John must have borrowed it from the “Ten 
Precepts ” of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Not having read the book, 
I do not know if Sir John passed on to his son Burghley’s warning 
against marrying a brainless woman—“ it will yirke thee to hear her talk; 
for thou shalt find it, to thy great grief, that there is nothing more 
fulsome than a she-fool.”—Yours faithfully, G. S. Custrt. 
44 College Grove Road, Wakefield, Yorks. 


V.D. AND THE ASSOCIATION 


Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to a statement in your issue 
of December 28th, 1945. It should be pointed out that the belief of 
the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene that treatment for venereal 
disease should be free, voluntary and confidential has been shared not 
only by the National Council of Women but also by the Ministry of 
Health itself, whose decisions in this matter, over some thirty years, 
have been weighted by expert enquiry and recommendation. Compulsory 
methods have been tried in every country in the world except Great 
Britain and Holland, and their advocates have yet to prove that those 
methods succeed in bringing and keeping more patients under treatment. 
—Yours truly, G. H. Forster (Mrs.) 
Member of Executive Committee. 
The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Livingstone House, London, S.W. 1. 


PAPER FOR BOOKS 


Sir,—Your statement “ the hard fact is that we lack dollars to buy paper 
with” confuses two quite distinct things—namely, newsprint, which 
involves dollars, and paper for books, which, it has been repeatedly pointed 
out, does not. Paper for books, which in war-time has been made largely 
of home-produced straw, was normally made from esparto from North 
Africa and wood-pulp from Scandinavia. Books have been needlessly 
penalised throughout the war because of this persistent confusion with 
newsprint.—I am, Yours, &c., STANLEY UNWIN. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Clifton Reynolds has left Glory Hill 
—and here concludes the whole story 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE coming of the close season—which, oddly enough, is a day later 
than the law intended—means rather more than it meant a few years ago. 
Virtually it meant in England little more than the illegality of shooting 
partridges and pheasants, and was therefore a purely insular affair, Jt 
now includes protection for duck and geese ; and these birds are so widely 
migrant that their protection is an international affair. If the acknowledged 
decrease in their tribes was to be arrested and the old population assured 
they had to be protected at both ends of their journey. American experi. 
ence in this has been singularly like European. The first and once 
most famous of the ringing stations was near the Canadian-American 
border where a great pioneer in protection, as well as in the study of 
migration, used to catch up numbers of wild geese and attach to their 
legs not only an indicative ring but a brief text, which he thought 
would do good to too greedy sportsmen. Incidentally the bigger London 
reservoirs, and indeed the reaches of the Thames by London, are proving 
most valuable sanctuaries. Though some duck still seem to diminish | 
am told that Gadwell show a marked increase. 


Sweet Winter 


An old question has been put to me several times of laxe: How comes 
it that the chief winter-flowering plants are very sweet-scented? 
Viburnum fragrans, daphne, chimomanthus, primrose, the winter 
honeysuckle and even iris stylosa are all examples. A few, however, 
have little smell—the naked-flowered jasmine, for example, and the 
Christmas roses. A plausible suggestion is that, as insects are few, it is 
necessary for the plants to advertise themselves widely, and only the 
Christmas roses have large enough flowers to do this by sight and not 
smell. It is probable that some of the flowers are fertilised by night- 
flying moths which are rather more numerous than other insects. Cer- 
tainly one looks in vain in daylight for any winged fertiliser whatever 
Most of these sweet-scented flowers are not native, and to find a teleo- 
logical reason for their sweetness it would be necessary to study them in 
their true home and in relation to its insect life 


Dangerous Birds 


A young naturalist, writing to me from the Gold Coast (where he has 
found a new mosquito), tells of near shaves from collision with birds. 
His pilot, having more than once to “swerve smartly to avoid the white- 
headed vulture,” said petulantly: “I wish they'd brief these (adjectival) 
birds a bit better.” Of birds in this country most seem to have learned 
to avoid aeroplanes as they learned, except in moments of alarm, to avoid 
telegraph wires. -The only examples to the contrary that I happen to 
know of concern duck who have sacrificed themselves, though both the 
plane and the pilot ran no little risk. On the whole birds seem to pay 
no attefition whatever to planes, which they do not seem to fear or to 
hate, though they take avoiding action when collision is the least likely 


Nesting Boxes 


Government departments are not as a rule sympathetic naturalists. 
One of them, for example, has encouraged the practice of setting the 
abominable gin-trap in the open; yet they do some good things. The 
Ministry of Agriculture (of whose periodical I said something last week) 
is $o much in favour of garden birds that it has issued a pamphliet— 
and a good one—on nesting-boxes ; and it can be had for nothing by 
application to the leaflet room (now at Berri Court Hotel, Lytham St. 
Annes, Lancs). It is wise to fix up nesting-boxes in time for weathering 
before the nesting season opens ; and we are already on the eve of St. 
Valentine when house-hunting may be expected to begin. 


In My Garden 


From the neighbourhood of the best fruit-growing district in England 
comes a plea for much more frequent winter-spraying than I suggested. 
An expert fruit-grower writes: “Our experience is that it is absolutely 
necessary to spray every year”; and he goes on to give examples of the 
disasters that followed one year’s intermission of both the tar-distillate 
winter wash and the lime-sulphur wash in spring. Now one of the most 
successful private orchards in my neighbourhood is never sprayed with 
anything and never pruned. No one dare recommend such a total 
omission, but there is little doubt, I think, that in any district where a 
particular crop has been multiplied (this applies to daffodils as to apples) 
artificial safeguards are much more necessary, selfishly as well as altruis- 
tically, than where the crops are more widely distributed. There is, in 
short, no general rule. W. Beacu THOMaS. 
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THIS IS ONE PICTURE 


WE KNOW ANOTHER 

She joins a queue each week to draw her 
Public Assistance relief. It is a new and 
unpleasant experience for her, but there is 
no alternative but starvation. The G.B.I. 
can relieve her of this dire negessity by 
granting her an annuity, and later on she 
will get the Old Age Pension. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Recognise him? 


To you and me he’s just the man in the booking office, but any 
of the station staff would recognise him—even from here— 
as the chap who runs their National Savings Group. If you 
were to ask him why he does this fine unpaid job as a Voluntary 
Worker in the National Savings Movement he’d say : “We all 
want to see plenty of things in the shops again, don’t we ? But 
that won’t be till the Old Country’s prosperous again. If we all 
spend as little as we can, we shall be bringing this prosperity 
nearer. That’s why 1’m keeping on: with my Savings work.” 

Why not become a Voluntary Savings Worker yourself? Your Local 


Savings Committee will welcome you, or write to the National Savings 
Committee (Dept. V.W.3), London. 








Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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So runs the Request of the British Passport, that essential 
document for all who travel beyond Britain’s shores, 
sailing the seven seas in course of trade. Now that the 
ways of commerce are reopening, merchants, traders and 
manufacturers are journeying far afield to restore and 
enlarge the exports of this country. So also go the 
bankers, preparing the way for the great expansion in 
overseas business which must be achieved if our standard 
of living is to be upheld. 


The Midland Bank, with a foreign business second to 
none, has already sent missions to various countries— 
and more are on the way. At the Overseas Branch in 
London and the Foreign Branches in several provincial 
centres a fund of up-to-date information is available, 
while through many thousands of banking agents in all 
parts of the world international transactions of every 
kind can be arranged. 


All concerned in business with other countries are 
invited to make use of the Bank’s overseas service. The 
Manager of any one of more than 1800 branches will 
welcome the opportunity of discussing problems relating 
to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Victorian Hero 
By Sir Reginald Coupland. 








Livingstone’s Last Journey. (Collins 


12s. od, 

PROFESSOR COUPLAND is one of the most distinguished of living 
historians ; he is also one of the most readable. To the professional 
virtues of scholarship he adds the grace of an admirable prose style 
and gift of narrative that make his books a contribution to literature 
as well as to history. In addition, he has the advantage of a 
noble theme which he has developed in a series of works, Wilberforce, 
The British Anti-Slavery Movement, Kirk on the Zambesi, The 
Exploitation of British East Africa, that include some of the finest 
historical writing of our time. That theme is the struggle to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade, and the impulse which it gave to the 
opening up of the African continent. Englishmen may well be proud 
of the part they have played in that struggle, and should be grateful 
that it has found so admirable a historian in Professor Coupland. 

His latest work is perhaps slighter than its predecessors, but to 
my mind it is at once the most moving and the most dramatic. Its 
subject cannot be summarised better than in its opening paragraph : 
“On March 24, 1866, David Livingstone disembarked from H.M.S. 
Penguin, in which he had sailed from Zanzibar and landed on the 
shore of East Africa near the mouth of the river Rovuna. A few 
days later he disappeared into the bush with his little caravan of 
coloured folk and baggage animals. From that time till he died 
in 1873 ata village in the heart of the continent, about 700 miles from 
the coast, only one white man was to see him again.” The story is 
told with a directness and simplicity worthy of its hero. Once again 
we face in imagination those appalling hardships and sufferings, the 
terrible succession of mishaps and misfortunes, which form the 
material background of Livingstone’s voyages ; only this time they 
have an added psychological interest because, in part at least, they 
are the result of Livingstone’s own mistakes and of his failing powers. 
Moreover, if he is partly responsible for them, his ageing body, 
weakened by his previous experiences, is the less capable of enduring 
their effects. Even so it is incredible that he should have survived 
so long ; as Professor Coupland suggests, he was haunted by the belief 
that he would die in Africa and in some obscure way this time he 
may have wished to do so. 

If these premonitions, perhaps the cause of his wavering and 
indecision, give an overtone of sadness to the story, the element of 
crude drama creeps in with the entrance of that incredible adventurer 
and scoop journalist, Henry Morton Stanley. There is a wonderful 
contrast between the nobility of the lost explorer and the enterprising 
vulgarity of the man who found him. There never was a more 
curious version of the age-old legend of the maiden in distress rescued 
by the knight errant in shining armour ; and as usual history is far 
richer than legend in all the elements of surprise, contrast and irony. 

The final effect of the book, however, is to reinforce one’s wonder 
at the vitality and creativeness of that extraordinary age of Victoria, 
which gave birth to such men as Livingstone. How easy it would 
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A re-statement of the principles and practices of 
liberalism, both in the national and international 
spheres, by a Spanish Liberal exiled in this 
country since 1937. It seeks to delve below 
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be to mock at the evangelical fervour with which Livingstone under. 
took his voyages, his sense that his wanderings were directly guided 
by God, or those wonderful entries in his diary where he confesses 
his hopes of confirming the authenticity of the Bible by “ discovering 
some monumental relics of Meroe.” How tempting is the cynical 
speculation whether Livingstone did the coloured races more good 
by his share in suppressing the slave trade or more harm by opening 
up Africa to the benefits of civilisation. Such mockery or such doubts 
were inconceivable to Livingstone; and indeed our own doubts are 
stilled when we remember Livingstone’s passionate belief in the 
dignity and value of the coloured races and the abiding value of the 
example he set in his relations with them. In reading this book, 
one is once again forced into awareness of the terrible decay in values 
which has taken place between Livingstone’s day and our own; 
the energy of spirit which drove Livingstone to undertake his battle 
for the coloured races is even more necessary now than it was then, 
and the evils which he struggled to suppress in Africa now flourish 
on the Continent of Europe. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Coupland’s book will reach a 
very wide public. With its predecessors, it forms a record which is 
essential to the true understanding of the Victorian age and outlook 
and is a magnificent memorial to one of the greatest progressive move- 
ments of history. I hope also that soon his publishers will reprint 
the whole series in a cheap edition ; even in these days of scarcity, 
paper could not be*put to a better use. Goronwy REEs. 


Peace by Stages 


Patterns of Peacemaking. By David Thomson, E. Meyer and A. Briggs. 
(Kegan Paul. 21s.) 


THE main teaching of this valuable and timely book is implied in its 
title. The way in which peace is made is as important as the formal 
terms. Indeed, the concept of formal terms is out of date and mis- 
leading. It suggests a conference designing and then rolling-up the 
map of Europe, after which “peace” is secured, either by the 
inherent virtues of the settlement or by some more or less self- 
operating mechanism. Even after the dreadful lesson of 1919-39, 
these ideas are not wholly dead. We still think too much in terms 
of a definite settlement designed to last for ever and of a mainly or 
exclusively political settlement at that. 

The authors of this book are not so ambitious as are the members 
of that worthy but mischievous class which they call “ the Utopians.” 
They are content with peace in our time, with peace, that is, for those 
now living. Let the unborn look after themselves. Without going 
so far as to say that we have no duty to posterity, Messrs. Thomson, 
Meyer and Briggs do insist that in searching for perpetual peace we 
may be missing our chance to have peace at all, and are almost certain 
to neglect the realities of the making and maintenance of peace now. 
They object, rightly, to such question-begging and self-conferred titles 
as “the peace-loving nations.” In this absolute sense, there are 
no peace-loving nations, that is no nation which, in any event or 
on any terms, will prefer peace to war. Pacifists argue that there 
should be such nations and that if all people were of their mind 
there would be no war. Not only, as is here pointed out, could 
Hitler have claimed that if all people accepted his demands there 
would have been no war, but we are bound to notice that, again in 
our life-time, no such attitude will be adopted by most or all the 
people of any known state. 

Persons concerned with peace-making cannot, then, usefully spend 
time speculating on the desirable results of an impossible contin- 
gency. That is not to say that there are no probabilities in the 
matter, that some nations are not more likely to try war as a remedy 
than others. But it is true that it will be rash to assume that all 
nations now rightly classed as, in this sense, “ peace-loving,” will 
remain so, or that the nations now identifiable as war-loving or war- 
preferring will remain so. I think that the degree of probability 
of a nation falling into one class or another is affected by its 
emotional biases and social structure and system of priorities as 
well as by calculations of policy and profit. But the warning is 
timely. A peace system designed only to restrain Japan and 
Germany is not a peace system, even though restraining Japan and 
Germany is an essential part of a viable peace system. 

Having cleared away this and a good many other vulgar and 
generous errors, the authors discuss, both on the basis of experience 
and of reflection, the problems of peace-making. They stress the 
great error of the Versailles Conference, which was a defect in 
organisation, and what may be called the “routing” of problems 
through the Big Five or Four or Three. They note the doubtful 
benefits of public opinion ; the influence of the place in which the 
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conference or conferences are to be held. They are rather too hard 
»n Paris and, perhaps, too lyrical about Bretton Woods. We should 
not necessarily welcome now a settlement made too much above 
the battle, say in Bismarck, North Dakota, or even in Concord 
(Massachusetts or New Hampshire). 

On the past, present, and future of negotiations of the usual type, 
the authors are full of information and sound judgement. But 
negotiations of the usual type are only part of the story and not the 
main part. Indeed, history has borne the authors out in a startling 
way. Writing before the fall of the Third Reich and the surrender 
of Japan, the authors made suggestions that are now out of court. 
Rightly or wrongly, the eastern frontiers of Germany have been 
arbitrarily fixed long in advance of any formal settlement. Despite 
the precedent of conditions for “unconditional surrender” being 
laid down for Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, “ unconditional 
surrender” for Germany turned out to mean “unconditional sur- 
render.” It is curious that few people seem to note the true historical 
parallel, the ending of the American Civil War from whose 
vocabulary the phrase comes. The Third Reich has gone the way 
of the Confederate States of America, and what we are faced with 
is not peace-making with Germary but “reconstruction,” - the 
decision as to what relationship between the German people and 
Europe we think fit to create. 


But when history has decided against the authors in the sense that 


one solution has been imposed which they either did not foresee or 
did not approve of, the book does not suffer. Indeed, it gains, for 
it makes plain how much our hands are tied by the immediate past, 
how much time insists on marching on. And most of this book is 
still timely in every sense of the word. It is possible to disagree 
with some of its emphasis, but there must be few readers who will 
not learn a lot from it, a lot of relevant facts and a lot of relevant 
ideas. There are some ambiguities ; the common reader may think 
that Richelieu was alive at the time of the Peace of Westphalia 
and have rather erroneous ideas as to some of its territorial details. 
The chronology of the growth of the Free French into the French 
Provisional Government is a little puzzling as set out here, and there 
is no American official called “ The Secretary of State for Finance.” 
But these are minor matters. More distressing is the description on 
the title page of Mr. Briggs as “ M.A. (Camb.).” Even Mr. Briggs’ 
transfer to the other place hardly justifies this linguistic atrocity. 


What is an Oxford M.A. in the same position to write? M.A. (Ox.)? 
D. W. BRoGAn. 
On the Road in China 
China Cycle. By Richard P. Dobson. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


To celebrate their centenary in 1943 the publishers announced a 
series of awards for manuscripts of fiction and general subjects, open 
to members of the Forces of the British Empire under 35. This 
book carried off one of the supplementary awards, its author, at 
that time a flight-lieutenant, having spent several years in China in 
the employment of a well-known tobacco company. It is a vivacious 
narrative of residence and travel in widely separated parts of the 
country. 
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With several of them the reviewer is himself familiar and caj 
testify to the accuracy with which they are described. Not all the 
resulting pictures are attractive, but they are vigorous and truthful, 
Chingchow, for instance, the starting point of the author’s varied 
experience, where. the Peking-Hankow and the Lang-Hai railways 
cross one another, one remembers as consisting of “ a few streets of 
shoddy houses. The streets are not paved, but consist of loose deep 
dust when it is dry and enveloping mud after half an hour’s rain, 
.. . Mangy dogs and mangy children roam the streets.” Neigh. 
bouring towns, apparently, are much the same—“ hot dirty streets 
crammed on market-days with people, bullock-carts and wheei- 
barrows and... filthy children with scabs on their faces and scum 
in their eyes.” To the south, however, lies the prosperous country. 
side of Hunan province, one of the richest rice-producing districts 
in the world. “The thirty-odd million people of this happy region 
were exceedingly well-to-do. Their clothes were good and clean, 
There must be thirty big towns with streets paved with flagstones 
and numerous houses of stone. ... The dinner parties varied only 
in their richness, their abandon (great drinkers, the Hunanese) and 
the number and attractions of the girls... . Not content with 
showering Hunan with abundant grain, numerous forests of wood- 
oil trees and splendid rivers by which to carry these products 
away, the Creator has added fruitful coal-mines, some gold in the 
far west and down in the south deposits of antimony, with capacity 
to produce 80 per cent. of the world’s total supply.” (The actual 
percentage before the war was about 74.) 

Contrast of a different kind is to be met with in Yunnan. In 
Kunming, the capital, all the shops indulged in “the French- 
imported siesta, the shops closing for the whole afternoon. I never 
knew such a plan for shopping,” the author declares. “If you wanted 
to buy before ten you got mixed up with the belated cleaning-up 
process, and the proprietor was liable to be half-dressed. From 
noon to 4 p.m. everything was closed, and by § p.m. it was 
dusk anyway. . . . Sloth was not the only vice (and such an un- 
Chinese vice) of the Yunnanese. Commercial stupidity, equally un- 
Chinese, was another. Elsewhere, when I was discussing business 
with one of our dealers, I could be sure that my points of argument 
would be taken, if not necessarily agreed to, but in Yunnan they 
just looked at me with a dogged dullness.” Yet Kunming’s streets, 
the author says, “were filled all day with strings of pack animals 
from every point of the compass bearing merchandise to and from 
the heart of China and far into the neighbouring countries.” 

Chungking and Peking both contributed to Mr. Dobson’s impres- 
sions. About the former he is particularly interesting. About the 
latter he makes the surprising statement that the Temple of Heaven 
is “neither an integral part of Peking nor an expression of the 
Chinese people as a whole.” He affirms, too, that Kan pei, which 
he wrongly romanises as Kampei, means “ bottom up” whereas in 
fact it is equivalent to our “ no heel-taps.” To say of the Shanghai 
County Club that women were not admitted to the verandah suggests 
that the author was familiar with only one end of it, while to say of 
Hongkong that, were the Government, the “white traders, their 
employees and servants” taken away there would not be many 
people left to govern is to overlook a Chinese population which in 
1931 numbered over 849,000 and in 1938 over 1,028,000. It is a pity 
that the front end-paper—a map—is upside down. 
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A Major Poet 


Deaths and Entrances. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 


It is my long-held opinion that any useful criticism of new poetry 
can only be of the nature of recognition. The first necessary act is 
pure, personal divination. Poetry is rare ; it is scattered, even among 
true poems, like the nuggets and veins in a gold-bearing stratum 
of stiff, ragged, unsparkling rock or half-smothered through broad, 
spreading bands of dull alluvial soil. Only the poetic nature has 
an eye to detect it; failing that, the sharpest intelligence of a 
university wit, the surest trained literary taste will miss it, and 
pursue in place of the true ore whatever secondary brightness it 
is accustomed to perceive. 

Thus I make just my own personal declaration that in this new 
‘book of twenty-four poems Mr. Dylan Thomas shows himself 
to be the authentic, magical thing, a true poet—original and tradi- 
tional, imperfect but outstanding, with the unmistakeable fire and 
power of genius If anyone is looking for new contemporary 
poetry worthy of our great—and, I would add, world-supreme— 
English tradition, here it is. For I do not find such wealth of poetry 
elsewhere among the poems of most of our deservedly known 
and genuinely gifted writers. A fine, thin-worn Georgian coin 


E. M. GULL. 
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The Great Divorce 


“ The divorce of the title is between Heaven and Hell, 
and Mr. Lewis is using here, as in ‘ The Screwtape 
Letters,’ his unique talent for subtle and revealing 
imagery to bring home to a generation that- has almost 
forgotten it the meaning of those two words ... To 
hint at this imagery would only spoil the enjoyment of 
a book which, once begun, will not be put down till it 


is finished.’’°——Manchester Guardian. 


Yes, it is all very witty, very entertaining, very read- 
able, and Mr. Lewis’s fecundity of imagination is a 
thing to marvel at. But it is desperately earnest, and 
really rather terrible, for Mr. Lewis has a horrifyingly 
accurate knowledge of all the darker spots in our 
natures. He will not leave them alone. Nor will the 
God of the Christian religion.” — 


Roger Lloyd in Time and Tide. 


‘ The Great Divorce will be read to the end with steady in- 
terest and mounting excitement.”—The Times Lit. Supp. 
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ROBERT GIBBINGS 


This is the first edition in a format uniform with Sweet 
Thames Run Softly, Coming Down the Wye, and Lovely is the 
Lee, of a work written and illustrated by Robert Gibbings 
on his experiences in warmer and more exotic waters. Gib- 
bings made his first under-water drawings for this book, 
and his account of diving adventures with pencil and xylonite 
drawing-board is typical of his attachment to the picturesque 
and practical. 

With 19 illustrations in cerulean blue and 48 in black, from the 
author's original drawings 12s. 6d. net 
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ROBERT HENREY 

In this third book of a trilogy, Robert Henrey completes his 
eye-witness account of London during the war. Véillage in 
Piccadilly described the ‘phoney’ period ending in the great 
blitz of 1940-1; The Incredible City carried on the story 
through 1942 and 1943; The Siege of London completes the 
saga and covers the flying bomb and V2 epochs. ‘One 
P already feels grateful to Robert Henrey for keeping a 
5 record.’—ELIZABETH BOWEN (The Tatler) 


With 16 pages of illustrations from photographs. 12s. 6d. net 
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of gold is tossed up here and thére by one of our finer craftsmen ; 
but here we are in an ocean of poetry and there is a spate of immense 
long rollers, huge-shouldered, transparent-green with magic light and 
foaming into billows of the purest snow of creation with the energy 
of an earlier age. , 

I think that this is all that is really necessary to be said, for 
anything else can be but of minor importance. And if I add that, 
for good or ill, Mr. Thomas is not an intellectual poet, I only 
mean that he does not obtrude his intellectual processes upon us. 
That there are a powerful mind and a great driving force behind 
this remarkable poet is implied when I am ready to declare that 
not only is Mr. Thomas a truly creative writer, but that this 
book alone, in my opinion, ranks him as a major poet. His poems 
are difficult because everything flat and prosy is squeezed out 
and we are often left with nothing more tangible than pure radiance ; 
but here is one simple poem as an easy example of his style: 


In my Craft or Sullen Art 
Exercised in the still night 
When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivor stages, 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 


Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 
On these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 


That is a poem in the best lyrical tradition, yet new in spirit, 
original in expression and consummate in craft. It is not a great 
poem, but I am much mistaken if there are not great poems in this 
book. W. J. Turner. 


Birds and Scientists 
How to Study Birds. By Stuart Smith. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue development of what amounts to a public movement towards 
an interest in birds and a demand for books on their identification 
and habits is now so marked as to need little special comment ; it is 
a phenomenon which all accept, and upon which some must act. As 
is usual with new popular movements, there is a struggle for leader- 
ship ; in this case it is perhaps between scientists—or those who 
have sympathies with their methods of thought—and an amorphous, 
but somewhat vocal, body of people who object to things being 
“too scientific” and who seem to think that to set up “ aesthetic ” 
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ao This book describes the changes the war forced upon 
agric ulture and outlines policies for the era of peace. It 
opens with a survey of what happened to world agriculture 
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and thirties. The elaborate recordof what happened in the 
tood realm during the recent war is fully disc ussed, The 
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during the demobilisation period are also dealt with. 
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values is altogether superior, and that science denies such values, 
and is vulgar and materialistic. I am glad that Dr. Stuart Smith, 
who is a trained scientist, scarcely troubles with this barren contro. 
versy beyond a mere statement of its existence, and throws himself 
directly into an excellent series of essays, from the scientific point 
of view, upon some of the habits of birds and problems of their 
lives. As a general introduction to ornithology, with special refer. 
ence to Britain, and field work, Dr. Smith’s book is the best that has 
come out for some years. 

The most novel, and valuable, of Dr. Smith’s essays are those on 
the vision of birds. These chapters are really excellent, and will 
certainly stimulate more research. Indeed, part of the value of this 
book lies in the many indications it gives of ways in which the 
amateur bird-watcher can contribute to research. So absorbing js 
its subject-matter that the literary reader will, I predict, find him- 
self well through it before he discovers that Dr. Smith’s style js 
pedestrian, and may read for five and a quarter pages, as I did, 
before realising that he has been steadily plodding through one 
paragraph. My reservations, in recommending this good book, are 
not of great importance. I do not like the title, because I do not 
think it accurately describes the contents ; and I find the system of 
references and bibliography tiresome in the extreme. I hope this 
will be put right in the new editions that will undoubtedly be made. 
At the same time, I hope Dr. Smith will give the names of some 
of the authorities he quotes in the text (and not at the end of a 
sort of treasure-hunt at the back of it), and I hope that he will 
spell them rightly—the names of at least fourteen people have been 
wrongly spelt in the present bibliography. 

The diagrams and photographs are excellent, and Edward Brad- 
bury’s sketches clear and useful. JAMES FISHER. 


Fiction 
Corporal Tune. By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 6s.) 
The Key of the Chest. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Ship to Shore. By William McFee. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
To See a Fine Lady. By Norah Lofts. (Michael Joseph. (9s. 6d.) 
If Fight We Must. By Roberta Lee. (C. and J. Temple. 8s. 6d.) 


Corporal Tune was first published twelve years ago. A comparatively 
slight work, it was well worth republishing because Mr. Strong 
performs admirably what he has set out to do. When the book 
opens, Ignatius Farrelly, a novelist, is ill in the Highlands ; at the 
end—it is a matter of a fortnight or so—he dies on the operating 
table. Mr. Strong does not, as most novelists would, use this story 
as the means to relate his hero’s past life ; indeed, we are told rather 
too little about Farrelly’s antecedents. He concentrates almost 
entirely on Farrelly’s mind during illness; his evocations of the 
sharpened sensuous apprehensions that can be among the compensa- 
tions of illness for a sensitive man are brilliantly done. In a book 
of this kind the writing is everything, and Mr. Strong’s style is the 
more effective because its genuinely lyrical quality is always sober. 
The descriptions of the Highland scenery with which the book opens 
are beautiful. It is a distinguished novel, the work of a serious and 
accomplished craftsman. 

None of the other novelists here is at his best this week. Like 
Mr. Strong’s, Mr. Gunn’s setting is the Highlands, but his canvas 
sprawls and his sense of form is unsure. What begins as a very 
promising thriller loses itself in discussioms On religion, traditions, 
what Lévy-Bruhl calls participation mystique. Mr. Gunn uses big 
scenes with an almost reckless prodigality—storms, fog, thwarted love, 
near-incest, rescues in high seas. Individually, all are good ; but they 
do not add up to a total effect. The Key of the Chest suffers from 
too much of the sinister. It suffers, too, from the presence of too 
many intellectuals, whose function is mainly to talk. But when he 
sticks close to the rhythm of the crofter’s life Mr. Gunn is excellent. 
As it is, it is an undisciplined, romantic work which suffers from 
the author’s inability to concentrate on a single theme. 

Ship to Shore is unworthy of the author of Derelicts. It contains 
much that is admirable, a dry ironical approach to character and— 
at times—a Jamesian attitude to story. But Mr. McFee seems 
have been infected by the vulgarity of his setting, which is mainly 
a cruising luxury liner. His hero, Captain Sylvester, the liner’s 
captain, a sober, unimaginative seaman with a dull wife in Liverpool 
—an Aunt Sally, this latter character—falls in love with a New York 
Jewish girl whom he meets on a cruise and, unable to marry her, 
lives with her while om shore. The novel is just about twice as long 
as its material warrants, and as with Mr. Gunn’s novel, the lines of 
the story are often blurred and lost in a mass of irrelevant detail. 
The writing is careless; it is irritating, for instance, to find that 
Captain Sylvester, who, we are told at the beginning of the book, 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision tor future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with-prospects of substantial bonuses. 





Telephone or write for details. 


Hv.ad Offic: 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Phone: Mansion House 6543. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


8,000 
boys and girls in 
DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
need your help. 


10’- 
will feed one child for a week. 


PLEASE HELP 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent te 
22 Barnarde House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1!. 








P nia rul, 
grital €s the waveS 
a nee 


MORNING 
PRIDE 


gules the shaves 


THE BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM 
THAT NEVER FAILS ITS FRIENDS 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road. London, E.C.1 























It was to be expected that radio dealers FAIR 
would be inundated with enquiries about D 
the new uLTRA Radio. The old ULTRA ISTRIBUTION OF 


came through the war with such flying 
colours that its already high reputation 
was multiplied. Our big task for a time 
will be to see that the new sets are dis- 
tributed in fair rotation. 
Put your name on your 
ULTRA dealer’s list as early 
as possible. He will look 
after you. 


Move than a set- 
UB a Service 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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THE LOCAL may decide the prospects of 


y m the harvest or the results of the Peace q 
ss Conference, it may share out the slate p 
if club or cancel the National Debt, it may N 

blast a reputation or create a legend— uk 









but in all its forms it is significant of our < 
English life . . . We ourselves prefer the f’ 

ingle nook to chromium plate, the genuine | ' 
Victorian to the sham Elizabethan, and we 
make our refreshment complete with a 
long pull at a favourite briar filled with 
Balkan Sobranie ot a cigarette of the same 
famed name—and equally old and mild. 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDONM’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depot 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and particularly 
ieee “°°! for sea and river borne 
cargées, Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive. 
MAINTENANCE AND A staff of civil, mechanical and 
REPAIR SHOPS electrical engineers are available 
. on the Estate; they can submit 
paneer ~ gpm Berna schemes for construction and can 
F undertgke plant fabrication, 
installation and maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 


AND SIDINGS 
RIVER AND ROAO ee =~. 
twat cususts) ESTATE 


TRANSPORT 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
& LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, £.C.) 
Telephone; Royal 3177 


FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
includ ng cranesup t@ 40 tan /ift, 
pide lines, etc. 
> 
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One v0 buckle my shoe thner four HOCK at the DOOR 


WE CAN OPEN THE DOOR 
TO HOME AND HAPPINESS 


58,000 . 


: FOR HUNDREDS OF : over 
children ; :. 5,000 
aiready | SUFFERING CHILDREN IF = now in 
received our care 


ONLY YOU WILL HELP 


Gifts gratetufly received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.BE.. 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. OLD TOWN HALL 
KENNINGTON, S.E.1/ 


Bankers - Barclays Led. 
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smokes only cigarettes and has to hold a borrowed pipe when 

for Press-photographers, is smoking a pipe as a normal thing before 
the book is ended. This slackness of memory on the part of the 
author only adds to the air of perfunctoriness that the novel wears, 

Mrs. Lofts has specialised in novels of rural English life at the turn 
of the eighteenth century. She knows her period and her Essex. 
In To See a Fine Lady she has attempted to marry her realistic 
method to an impossible theme. Her heroine, Araminta, is a dairy 
maid who marries a landed gentleman, a scholar of Robert Owen-like 
tendencies. Araminta herself is very good indeed, and so are all the 
scenes of labouring life. They have the very smell of reality. But 
reality goes out of the window as soon as the fine gentleman, for 
all he’s a Radical, comes in at the door. Again the final impression 
is of perfunctoriness, but due—and here the novel differs from 
Mr. McFee’s—partly to the lack of a big enough canvas; which 
means that one looks ferward to Mrs. Lofts’ next novel with expec- 
tation. 

As a novel, If Fight We Must is naive and artless. All the same, 
it has real documentary interest and is plainly written out of first- 
hand knowledge. It traces the careers of half a dozen Scots girls 
sent by the Ministry of Labour to work in an armaments factory 
in the Midlands. The heroine becomes the first woman A.E.U. shop- 
steward in the factory and appropriately enough marries a handsome 
young trade-union leader. Equally appropriately, the high point of 
the book is the meeting of the joint product'on committee. If Fight 
We Must is really a tract pleading for more and better welfare 
service im factories; but it dees convey the feel of factory life in 
wartime, and more successfully than many more ambitious profes- 
sional novels have done WALTER ALLEN 


Shorter Notices 


A Theatre for Everybody: The Story of the Old Vic and Sadler's 
Wells. By Edward J. Dent. (Boardman and Co. 12s. 6d.) 

Tais charmingly produced book, richly illustrated with photographs 

and with drawings by Kay Ambrose, comes at a most opportune 

time now that Sadler’s Wells is reopening with its first opera season 

simce the war. 

It is a real history by Professor Dent, containing a weaith of 
information gathered from various sources, and written with the 
author’s characteristic blend of wit and suavity. Here you may 
read the true story of that extraordinary woman, Miss Lilian 
Baylis—whose creation Sadier’s Wells Theatre exclusively is—and 
how she inherited from he: aunt, Miss Emma Cons, that practical 
Victorian philanthropist, the Royal Victoria Hall and developed 
it imto the solitary home in Great Britain of Shakespeare’s plays 
Between them they laid a firm foundation for the National Theatre. 
which is going to arise on the south bank of the Thames within, 
we hope, the next ten years. They were a remarkable pair, and 
Londoners owe to them a great deal. If is an inspiring story, and 
Professor Dent has known how to catch and pass on much of the 
zest and character of these two redoubtable pioneers and the 
substances of their life-work 





Crofting Agriculture. By F. Fraser Darling. (Oliver and Boyd 6s 


IN this book Dr. Fraser Darling has supplied the crofters of the 
Islands and the West Highlands with a text-book which might be 
called their especial version of Cobbett’s “Cottage Economy. His 
sympathy with their difficultices—as amy reader of hrs Island Farm 
would agree—is founded on a practical basis ; and here he has given 
the best possible expression to that sympathy by setting forth in 
simple terms “ the principles of putting land into gocd heart and of 
growing crops which suit our special conditions.” And so there are 
chapters om soil, grass management, conservation of winter fodder 
(sagce “a full barm means the possibiliry of winter mifk amd a good 
stack of manure at the end of the winter”), potatoes, sheep (which, 
with hoodie crows, he considers to have been the curse of the 
Western Highlamds), and the general principicy of ammmal feeding. 
“What we ase secking,” says Dr. Darling, “ ase not necessarily big 
cash profits, but the gocd lifs, a satisfaction and conten: of being 
in the land we love.” But such satisfaction becomes imcreasingly 
difficult to obtaim, as the present depleted state of the crofts attests. 
Dr. Darling, however, is mot pessimistic for the future—especially 
if cheap hydro-electric power should become generally available. 
He has faith im the crofter “ and im the crofting bife as the good life” 
—a faith swhssameiated by the response to these articles when they 
appeared in the Highland newspapers ; and certainly if amybedy can 
restore the simple fortunes of the crofts—those last strongholds in 
Britain of smafl-scale, subsistence farming—it is Dr. Darling 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 361 


{A Book Token for one guinea u ill be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Februar 10th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
anet the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2'd tamp 
Solutions must he on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The . » and the name of the winner will be published in the followimg issue.] 
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ACROSS 

1. Introducing Bill, perhaps (8 

5. It often means very long division. (6.) 

9. A hoist for the R.A.F.? (8.) 

10 All earth, except his native land 
To him is one wide ” (Byron.) 
{6.) 

12. Dietetic item making ten ill (6.) 

13. French sea song in business (8.) 


15. Probably dried 


und certainly rationed 


soo 
18. But Yorkshire or Lancashire may be, 

when at Leeds or Old Trafford 

4, 8 

Meredith made it amazing (8.) 


24. A 


physical axiom in domestic circum 
stances (6.) 
26. He's briefly incorporated first (6.) 
27. His quarry finally turns pink (8.) 
28. Evidence, possibly, that Latin is a 
lead language 1,3) 
29. Anything but a dry comment. (4, 4.) 
DOWN 
1. In which to find a literary falcon. (6.) 
2. The 4 maid of Astolat. (6.) 
1. Not a characteristic of parallel lines 
See (4.) 
6. Fodder and horse in a pipe (7.) 
7. Where a duffer at golf may be de 
fective, for example. (8.) 
8. Medical officer Not one 8.) 
11. Sent up a source of butter (7.) 


14 
16 
17 


19 


Soothe (7 
I'm no chap like this. (8 
The author of this tragedy recently 
died. (8.) 
Their mint is more than sauce, it’s a 
crime. (7.) 
A man of vision. (7.) 
There seems to be a great deal in a 
small specimen. (6.) 
Bird that is almost spirit. (6.) 
Hose goes into it of course (4.) 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 359 
[7 
io” 
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SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 22nd 


rhe winner of Crossword No. 359 is LreuT.-COLONEL H. P. GaRwoop, 
2, Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W. 19 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE “. 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square,* London, W.0.2 
President : 
H.R.H, Princess ELizapern, 
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crisp and crunchy 


every day. 
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SEE 


Let 
loyds Bank 
look after 

your 
interests 


YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 





THE MANAGER OI 


























NSURANCE is one of the finest 

forms of human co-operative 
; effort. Wherever there is pro- 
=~ perty exposed to risk, or life or 
limb endangered, indeed where- 
ever there is human activity, the 
need for insurance protection 
exists. 





British insurance is the finest in 
the world. Standing second to 
none is the PROVINCIAL. The 
Company, since its foundation in 
1903, has won for itself a special 
place for enterprise and indepen- 
dence of outlook, and for financial 
strength beyond question. 


All Insurance except Life. 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chiet Offices: 100 CANNON ST. LONDON E.C.4 
and STRAMONGATE, KENDAL 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


By <USTOS 


THE City is much too interested in its freedom to have any liking for 
the Government’s plans for investment control. However wisely 
control is administered, it is bound to slow down the financial 
machine and it is bound to impose hardship in borderline cases. It 
is only fair to state, however, that the details of the plan disclosed 
by Mr. Dalton in the House of Commons this week are less disturb- 
ing than had been feared. The personnel of the National Investment 
Council holds out at least a hope that businesslike principles will 
be applied in framing policy, subject, of course, to the overriding 
authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. Mr. Dalton 
is also to be congratulated on having seen fit, at long last, to free 
offers for sale, which are now on the same footing as placings, neither 
requiring Treasury consent but both calling for the approval of the 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Dalton’s remarks on bonus issues also suggested 
that a glimmer of understanding of this matter has broken in on the 
Treasury mind. It looks as if some modification of the present ban 
on capital bonuses can be looked for in the not too distant future. 
AUSTIN MOTOR DIVIDEND 

Profit figures covering the two years to July 31st, 1945, of the 
Austin Motor Company should provide some encouragement to 
investors in the motor industry. While gross trading profits, after 
providing for E.P.T., fell from £2,137,505 to £2,077,400 during the 
year to July 31st, 1945, net profit was up from £998,746 to £1,007,043, 
and after making substantial provisions for special depreciation and 
for deferred repairs the board has raised the Ordinary dividend from 
20 per cent. to 25 per cent. It is significant, too, that whereas the 
20 per cent. was made up of Io per cent. dividend and Io per 
cent. bash bonus, the higher distribution now announced is declared 
entirely in the form of dividend, a pretty clear indication of confi- 
dence in the immediate outlook. Quoted around 36s., Austin Motor 
ss. Ordinary shares are yielding only 3} per cent., but they are 
highly geared and stand to gain substantially from any further im- 


provement in net earnings. My advice to holders is not to sell 
A HEAVY E.P.T. PAYER 

As the Budget approaches interest is reviving in the shares of 
companies now badly hit by Excess Profits Tax. In the past I have 
called attention to several shares in this category, notably Purnell 
ind Sons, Home and Colonial, Cementation and Sanbra. Although 
current quotations are very substantially above those ruling early last 
year I think holders should sit tight. A more staid share among 
heavy E.P.T. payers which should turn out well for capital apprecia- 
tion is the £1 ordinary of William Hancock, the Cardiff brewers, 
around §§s. 9d. 

This company not only stands to benefit very substantially from 
the cut in E.P.T. but its capital is highly geared. ‘The £257,000 of 
ordinary ranks behind over £900,000 of preference and loan capital, 
with the corollary that any increase in distributable net earnings 
means a large addition to the profits available for ordinary dividends 
Owing to the ravages of roo per cent. E.P.T. dividends in recent 
years have been held down to Io per cent., taxation having absorbed 
£242,305 out of the last profit total of £325,355. With E.P.T. at 
60 per cent. earnings on the ordinary would be about 4o per cent 
assuming that gross profits were maintained. It would be wise, of 
course, to budget on a moderate falling-off from the record war-time 
levels, but the Government’s plan for South Wales industries should 
ensure that gross earnings remain at a satisfactory figure. It is also 
worth noticing that the company can repay its £453,807 of 4) per 
cent. debenture stock at 102. A worth-while saving of interest 
through conversion to a lower rate should be practicable in the near 
future. As a lock-up investment the shares should turn out well 











“THE SPECTATOR ” FOR BIRTHDAYS 


Why not take out a subscription to THE SPECTATOR as 
Birthday gift for a relative or friend? 

Subscription 30s. per annum, or I5s. for six months. 

Special rate to Members of H.M. Forces 26s. per annum, or 
13s. for six months; or by air mail—thin paper edition- 
{£1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. for six months. 
We will send an attractively designed greeting card to arrive 
on the birthday anniversary morning stating that the sub 
scription is a gift from you. 

Send instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. t. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL 10 HEALIN 


coLps and influenza cannot be | 
resisted when your diet is deficient | 
in vilamin A: the daily dose of 
Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 


amount. 


Adults cannot keep healthy and 
grow up wiih | 


children cannot 


CROOKES’ 


straight bones and strong teeth 
without sufficient vitamin D: thé 
| daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
supply well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A 
and D will work wonders in building 
up your resistance and stamina. 


HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


( ‘ 100 -8/6 


Liquid—cnough 


16 day s 2, - 


jor 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by 


Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £€4,500,000; 


I Reserve Fund, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte., 


£2,560,000; Currency Reserve, 
£4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia anu New Zealand, 


Issues Telex 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 


raphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cireular Credits 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





25 years. 


No Sharehelders 





House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 


instalments ceasing on death or in 
No legal or valuation 


charges. 


Ask for House Purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


- 


8, 
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Behind every Cancer Sufferer 


A TIRELESS TEAM 
OF SCIENTISTS 


Every sufferer from Cancer entering The Royal Cancer Hospital for treatment 
becomes the special study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and research 
workers. Almost every case brings to light some new aspect of the disease 
which could lead to complete knowledge of its cause and effect. Nothing 
is left undone which will alleviate suffering of the patient. Interpretations 
and opinions of individual symptoms are pooled, treatment agreed between 
experts, even new apparatus is specially designed and made in the Hospital’s 
own workshops. In this way the menace of Cancer is being checked and the 
obscurity of its origin is gradually being cleared away. 


Please show your appreciation of this great work by sending a gift to the 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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Small adver must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
@veragimg 44 Min. 2 lines. Bow Na 1 extra 
RTIST Exhibit or paints Miniatures on Ivory 
/ from photogr s. Specimens t.-—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos 
— N 77145 Cancer Sufferer, single woman, 
( ars, > i old recently Nett 
ir ls. 3d. for two ment and care 
P ) Nat ¥ FOR CANCER 
R < : < Chean “y 
OINS AND MEDAI S.—Best pri paid for col- 
( ect s, als gold and rare silver pieces Standard 
Catalogu Englis Coins, 5 Coin d Medal 
Bullet d Sale List, l/- per al —B. A. 
Seany, | 65, Great Portland Street I yn, W.l 
YAILING EYESIGHT If anyor so a ¢ con- 
I: sa with English classical writers, would like 
“ ‘ xtrac " en in black s large letters, 
plea icate with Pattison Murr, Ewhurst, Surrey. 
RAM( )PHONI RECORDS of good music wanted 
( ' Ar y, collections, albums, etc., etc Big 
pr $ pa sided and histori records in good 
condition phone 6, Devons! Close, W.1 
WELbeck 
+UN 12-bore, double-barrel, no 
( 1 all accessories, £25. Also Man’s 
Black Ridi handmade, stiff legs, size 11, calf 16}, 
top 15] with 3-piece trees and garter 
—, Almost new condition, £12. Can be seen London. 


al 

No. 394 
ow ' S Bookshop Ltd., of Hastings, will give good 
| s for Sets or Good Editions of Standard Authors, 
isten o , Gibbon, Johnson, Sterne, Fielding, Trollope, 
K pling Hare jy, etc.; Antiquary Books, Connoisseur’s 
Books, Ackermann’s / Microcosm, or Oxford and Cambridge ; 
Botanical Books with Coloured Plates, and Maps before 
~Howes BooxsHops Ltp, 3, Trinity Street, Hastings 
from ACUTE 





NVALID LADY, aged 79, suffering 

| ARTHRITIS. bed-ridden for fourteen years; very 
sma 1come ; nursed by two elderly sisters, also invalids. 
Help tly needed to meet heavy \ cal Expenses 
and nt Case 292, Appeal “ S,’’ DistrEsseED GENTLE- 
POLK’s Arp AssoctaTION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 

a. > RE HEATED GREENHOUSES. — The 
N ‘lectric Seed Propagater is a marvellous seed- 





than the ordinary 





ing better and sturdier plants 
ymplete with 12 seed boxes. Current 











yuse Cx 
1 equal to 60 watt lamp. Price £8 8s. Details 
m rp., Dept. 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Clarke HALL 
] l Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.c.4 
SS. TYPED.—Is. 6d. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. 
M Plays Also Translations French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, Swedish Prices on enquiry.— 
Miss Harper, Claremont, Kingshill Road, Dursley, Glos. 
EMIBREVE SHORTHAND, new rapid usic-trom- 
s ‘ script Aids composer set tunes swiftly and 
compact 23 post free trom CHas. Steric, 19, Hilldown 
Road. S.W.16 
tid. tor Prospectus and Free 
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ort Course, Possible speed 200 
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rds Specia M. Forces », Fleet St., E.C.4 
‘ILVER, AN AND MODERN, P RCEL AIN. 
s Large varic collection, including many suit- 
able small pres tors’ pie x ne disposed 
ver as and on Sppr » oF w the bulk 
at ba Nt Downs Ho Le Ba Wantage, 
Berks 
INGLI rnished Flat 
‘ oO Camden Town, 
Chelsea, \ —Box No. 385 
*UNNY ms available at 
s red joHN HAMI oN, Lee 
Bay H rte de ov 
r MANEN BUILDING 
I d 4 arter mi h m 
pou increased wo and 
a qu ind 
Ir ’ x Ww ar s So s a s have riset 
by 25 per ce £39,500,000 
APPOINTMENTS 
Nor he acar adver . relates to 
enyor hana Contr Engagement Order of 
194 , 
>! ) S SCHOOI Scholarshig xamination, 
» 4 > ar 6th, 1946 Thre {100 Scholar- 
ships ¢ £60 Scholarships Exhibitions of £50, £40 
=e £3. | parti ars from the HEADMASTER, Blundell’s 
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.B.C. invites applications from men and nen, 
British only, for posts as Producers, in the Talks 
Department, London Duties comprise the formulation 


of ideas for, and the production of talks. and the selection 
and rehearsal of speakers Essential qualifications are 
general knowledge, appreciation of Style of the spoken and 
written word, imagination, tact, and above all a sympatiietic 








interest in men and women of all sorts. Other qualifications 
which will be taken into account are specialised knowledge 
of any of the following: world affairs and international 

1 I literatu and the arts, science, and economics 





travel are also valuable 
incremental scale with a 
exceptional cases of £1,000: 
z to age and experience; there is 
yst of living b is £44 4s. Od. per annum, and family 
ances Appoi to unestablished staff; entry 
rmanent staff subject to later consideration Appli- 
ca ns with details of age and experience to APPOINTME 
Orric ER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, not ster 
than seven days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
Mark envelopes Talks London.”’ 
».B. invites applications from men and women, 
) British only, for the post of Announcer, North Region, 
based on Manchester Candidates should have a good 
education, wide interests (particularly in literature and 
music) and the ability to deal with all kinds of people 
Duties include regular work at the microphone, and careful 
routine organisation Some preference will be given to 
candidates of North Country origin. Salary not more than 
£450 per annum on appointment (according to age and 
experience) rising to a maximum of £600 per annum, 
plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. 0d. and family allowances, 
with the prospect of promotion to a higher grade, subject 
to satisfactory progress, at a later date Appointment to 
unestablished staff; entry to permanent staff subject to 
later consideration Applications with details of age and 
experience to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, must be received not later than seven days 
after the appearance of this advertisement. Mark envelopes 


e and wide 


posts 1s on an 





c exper 
these 


of {£5800 
g salary acc 











Producer, 






* Announcer, North Region 
».B.C. invites applications en and women, 
> for two posts: one as and the other as 


Assistant in the European Services 
nslating English texts into 
ively, and reading bulletins 


Bulgarian Programme 
Division Duties comprise tr 
Yugo-Slav or Bulgarian respect 





and programme matter at the microphone Ability to write 
scripts would be valuable and a knowledge of typing 
desirable, but not essential. Candidates need not be of 





British nationality. Salary not more than {£450 per a m 
on appointment rising to £600 per annum plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. Od. per annum and family allowances Ap- 


















pointment to unestablished staff entry to permanent staff 
subject to later consideration Applications with details 
of and experie to APPOINTMENTS OFFicer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, must be received not later 
than seve er the appearance of this advertisement 
Mark envelopes igo-Slav Progra > Assistar or 
** Bulgar Programme Assistant.’ 

DALI IOL COLI EGE, OXFORD Coll hopes 
B » make intme for a peri of thr years 


trom ber, 1946, in Lectureships 











for app 


adult 










torial ¢ 






































n Tu e s will 
4. Mediaeval History Er h and Eurofy } 
tt 14th and 15th ¢ ries. In addition to his 
t rial d » & I *r will be expected to 
jertak 1 sear work on a subject approved 
( : 
I ipend r act f tt Lectur will be 
£350— £500 a ar a t at in the 
as f appointm - and by 
the Oxford lt xtra~Mural Studies 
£500—,/600 a yea 
Applications, wit not more than three ref os, 
1 sent not later than 15th Mar 1946 he 
CoLieGe SecRETARY, Balliol College, Oxford 
pALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD.—The College hopes 
| » make ar tion to an Andrew Brad Fellowshig 
n Eng Literat The I 1 be a Junior 
R " I w of ( the Colles 
he w r r research in 
2 and s ut be assig i 
sor the torial work Phe election 
- ad t t place f but the Fellov 
en ected for o further ceeding thre 
© st 2 £ s00-—{ i 
4 ar A } “4 i f nt w= tut riai 
work und ak 
Ihe ¢ ge may also appoint, from the applicants for 
t Fell ship, al turer whose duties would be to assist 
in the rial w f e ¢ ge in English Langua 
r ature this apy tment w i for a period 
mu ars, at a sty i of { 30 £500 a year a rd 
to qualifications 
Applications, witt not more ar thr reteren 
should be sent, not later than 15th March, 1946, to 


SECRETARY 








1946 











‘IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE Applicat 
Hare invited for the post of Resident Lecturer fre 
women graduates of a British University with high ‘oun 
fications in German. Applications and testimonials nine 
copies of each), with particulars of any researc} completed 
or in progress, should be sent as soon as possible and nog 
later than 28th February, 1946, to the Secrerary, Girtog 
College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars ma 
be obtained January, 1946 7 
| hapa oy COUNTY COUNCIL 
Mass RaproGrapuHy UNIT F 
Applications are invited for the post of UN 


Applicants must be women of good organising 











have had experience in control of staff and keeping f records 
Experience in public speaking would also be an ad antage, 
rhe appointment is a perma one salary will 
be £315 by £15 to £360 per annum, plus cost of | ving bonus 
which is at present 18s. 6d. per week Tt} aPPointment 


will -be subject to the Local Government Su cTannuatiog 

Act, 1937, and to a satisfactory medical examination, 
Forms of application can be obtained from the Curr 

TO THE HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, County Hall, 


Hertford 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. R 





tonship to 


any member or senior officer of the Council must be dis- 
Closed 
ADY HELP REQUIRED. Cheam district, to take 
4 place daughter going to South Africa. Comfort 
home and amenities Plenty spare time State salary, 
full particulars. Apply first instance, AuLt, 12, Foley 
Lane, Purley, Surrey. 
( XFORD UNIVERSITY. — DELEGACY For 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES Applications are 


invited for a SENIOR ACADEMIC and ORGANISING 
POST under the Extension Lectures Comm 
person appointed will also be expected to u e 
limited amount of Extra-Mural Lecturing. Salary £600~ 
£700 according to qualifications and experience 

Further particulars can be obtained fram the Secrer 
TO THE COMMITTEE, Rewley House, Welli mn Square, 
Oxford, to whom applications should be sent by March 10th 
‘NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN LECTURESHIP 
IN GERMAN The University Court will shortly 








proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in German 
Salary £500— £650, according to qualifications and e- 
perience Persons desirous of being considered for the 








office are requested to lodge their names with the SEcRETARY 
TO THE UNIVERSITY on or before 15th April, 1946. The 
conditions of appointment and form of application may be 


obtained from the undersigned 
H. J. BUTCHART 
The University, Aberdeen Secretary 
’ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 
Council invites applications for appointment to t 
of Zoology The applicant will be 





successful 






take up his duties on the Ist October, 1946 

trom members of H.M. Forces will be welcomed 
salary offered is £1,000 per annum. The area is one which 
offers scope for freshwater biological research 


»btained 
should be 





Further particulars of the appointment may 
from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications 
submitted not later than 3lst March, 1946 


EDUCATIONAL 











YXPRESSING YOURSELF IN PUBLI 
kK personal (London i postal courses 
to acquire confidence in few weeks.—Details fror 
F. Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5 








EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
| EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, W.1 
4 Recent Paintings by Ben Nicholson, erland, 
Bacon, Colquhoun, Craxton, Freud, MacBryde, Trevelyan 
10—5.30. Sats. 10—l 
\ ERCURY (par 5700 From Feb. 11th, Tus Way To 
st THe Toms! Evs. 7, Thursdays, Saturdays 2.30. 
Die EE BY PAUL HENRY. Also MODERN 
POTTERY from the collection of the late Ernest 
Marsh on view at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
pPERSONALIST GROUP. Albert Schweitzer: His 
Life and Work by George Coulter NATIONAL 
UNION Cius, 12, Great Newport Street, W.C.2 
February 14th at 7 p.m 
Rudolf Steiner's Anthroposophy 
1.15—1.45 p.m. 105, Gt. Russell St, 








TRADE 
Thursday, 
: ALKS on 


Thursday, 








AND THEATRE 
ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
NESDAY, FEB. 20th, at 7. 
EQUIEM MASS 
Verdi 


MUSIC 
SYMPHONY 


yy” 








GLADYS RIPLEY 
JONES TOM WILLIAMS 
THE B.B CHORAL SOCIETY 
Conductor : JOHN BARBIROLLI 
By courtesy of the Halle Concerts Society 
0/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/- Gallery (standing) 2/- 


‘ from Hall (Ken. 3661) and Agents 


{ 
W HITEHALL THEATRE 

SUNDAY NEXT, at 6.30. 
First of iy Recitals by 

DAPHN COBURN, 
| The Australian Pianist 

Presented by Cultural Entertainments 

| Debussy, Beethoven, Chopin, Paganini-Liszt, Liszt-Busom 
| lickets 21/-, 15 10/6, 7/6, 
| 


EDNA 
PARRY 


HOBSON 





1 5/-, and programmes 
ybtainable from Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-st., W.! and 
usual agents 
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